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II—SPENSER’S IMITATIONS FROM ARIOSTO. 


The influence of the Orlando Furioso on Spenser’s Faery 
Queen has long been recognized. Warton, in his excellent 
Observations, devoted a section to it, and others have here and 
there remarked upon the affinity of the two poems. I cannot 
find, however, that any writer has yet given the subject more 
than casual attention. The reasons for this neglect are, of 
course, not far to seek. Men read and study the Faery Queen, 
and men read and study the Orlando Furioso, but few care to 
read and study them side by side, with the obligation of go- 
ing through the Morgante Maggiore, the Orlando Innamorato, 
Rinaldo, and the Gerusalemme Liberata, for casual reference 
and general illustration. The Faery Queen, as it stands, is 
nearly twice as long as the Odyssey, the Orlando Furioso is 
longer than the Faery Queen, and the others are of varying, but 
always substantial bulk—a rather formidable array. More- 
over, despite vast differences of spirit and method, these poems 
deal with the same subject-matter, romantic chivalry ; and too 
steady converse with romantic chivalry is, to say the least, 
not stimulating. In view of such conditions and of the work 
already done by Warton, critics may very probably have felt 
that further labor in this field would hardly be worth while. 
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If one could hope for no more than to add a few parallel 
references to Warton’s list, the labor would certainly not be 
worth while, for, in themselves, parallel references are mere 
curiosities of literature. One must classify and compare and 
analyze them, before the influence of one poet on another can 
be determined. Just this, however, Warton has not done, did 
not attempt to do; it was not within the scope of his plan. 
Yet the work would seem to be worth doing. In the follow- 
ing pages I have tried to cover in part the field which he very 
naturally neglected. I do not aim at exhaustiveness. I 
shall not examine how far Ariosto may have influenced the 
literary methods of Spenser, nor shall I attempt to analyze 
the Orlando Furioso and the Faery Queen as typical romance 
poems, to discover just what elements Spenser may have bor- 
rowed from the Ferrarese. I wish merely to discuss those 
specific imitations of the Furioso which are to be found in the 
Faery Queen, and to indicate how Spenser made direct use of 
his original. 


I. 


Before taking up detail-study it may be well to give a brief 
preliminary glance at the beginnings of the Faery Queen. The 
earliest mention of it which has come down to us is in the two 
well known letters which Spenser and Harvey exchanged in 
the spring of 1580. Spenser writes : 

Nowe my Dreames and Dying Pellicane, being fully finished . . . . and 
presentlye to bee imprinted, I wil in hande forthwith with my Faery Queene, 
whyche I praye you hartily send me with al expedition: and your frendly 
Letters, and long expected Judgement wythal, whyche let not be shorte, 
but in all pointes suche, as you ordinarilye use, and I extraordinarily desire.' 

Harvey replies, and his friendly criticism has become a 
classic of Spenser literature : 


To be plaine, I am voyde of al judgement, if your Nine Comedies, where- 
unto in imitation of Herodotus, you give the names of the Nine Muses (and 


‘For this passage and the following v. Dr. Grosart’s edition of Spenser, 
vol, rx, pp. 274 and 277. 
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in one mans fansie not unworthily), come not neerer Ariostoes Comedies, 
eyther for the finenesse of plausible Elocution, or the rarenesse of Poetical 
Invention, then that Elvish Queene doth to his Orlando Furioso, which not- 
withstanding you wil needes seeme to emulate, and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly professed yourself in one of your last Letters. 

Besides that you know, it hath bene the usual practise of the most 
exquisite and odde wittes in all nations, and specially in Italie, rather to 
shewe, and advaunce themselves that way, than any other: as namely, those 
three notorious dyscoursing heads, Bibiena, Machiavel, and Aretine did (to 
let Bembo and Ariosto passe) with the great admiration, and wonderment 
of the whole country: being in deede reputed matchable in all points, both 
for conceyt of Witte and eloquent decyphering of matters, either with 
Aristophanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plautus and Terence in Latin, 
or with any other, in any other tong. But I wil not stand greatly with 
you in your owne matters. Ifso be the Faerye Queene be fairer in your eie 
than the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin runne away with the Garland from 
Apollo: Marke what I saye, and yet I will not say that I thought, but there 
an End for this once, and fare you well, till God or some good Aungell putte 
you in a better minde. 


These passages give us one plain fact: at the very outset of 
his great poem Spenser is emulating the Orlando Furioso and 
hoping to surpass it. Circumstances, indeed, made the emu- 
lation almost inevitable. 

In the spring of 1580, Spenser was about twenty-eight 
years old. He had been out of the University some three 
years and a half, and was then in London, the protégé of 
Leicester and the friend of Sidney, looking forward with 
a young man’s hopefulness to a career of practical activity. 
The October eclogue of the Calender, to be sure, speaks with 
some bitterness of the indifference shown to poetry and true 
poets, and Spenser would unquestionably have liked to devote 
himself without check to the cultivation of his genius; but 
he very well understood the conditions of his day, and his 
lament, despite its genuine fervor, need not be taken too 
seriously.‘ His familiar correspondence with Harvey, of this 
same period, certainly shows no signs of dejection. 

During these years he had been unusually active with his 
pen. Many of the poems which later appeared in the volume 


"It is after Mantuan, 
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of Complaints had been more or less nearly completed and 
laid aside, and of the works in prose and verse since lost or 
transformed beyond certain identification we have a list of 
nearly two dozen numbers. He was one of the aristocratic 
“Areopagus,” interested in classic quantities, half believing, 
perhaps, in the revolution to be wrought in English verse, 
though with a poet’s inconsistency following his own irre- 
sistible bent towards the national measures and rhyme. As 
Immerito, or Colin Clout, or “ the new poete,” he was famous 
all over literary London. The Calender, indeed—in which 
youthful voracity of taste is so distinct—would, itself alone, 
indicate the varied interests and activity of his mind. None 
of these early works, however, was in any sense great, or 
opened the door to European fame, and he was of a genera- 
tion which did not rest content with small things. We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find him already concentrating his 
attention on what is to be the poem of his lifetime, the Faery 
Queen. 

Now, the Orlando Furioso was by common consent the 
master-piece of the century. Neither France nor England 
had produced anything to match it: even in Italy it was 
still unequalled, for the Rinaldo, besides being of relatively 
modest scope, was no more than the work of a promising 
youth, the Italia Liberata was so dull that nobody read it, 
and the Gerusalemme Liberata had not yet been published to 
the world. Ariosto’s fame was supreme, and would be the 
natural mark of every ambitious young poet like Spenser. 
Moreover, the Orlando Furioso was the one long poem of 
Europe which, dealing with romantic chivalry, gave it accom- 
plished artistic expression. The poetical romances of the 
middle ages could of course not serve him for models; the 
Morte @’ Arthur, despite its fine prose dignity, could give him 
nothing but raw material ; the Morgante Maggiore, which he 
very probably did not know, was too grotesque for his pur- 
poses ; and the Orlando Innamorato, which also he seems not 
to have known, had been too thoroughly eclipsed by the 
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Furioso to invite imitation. Ariosto’s poem alone stood for a 
model to study and an achievement to emulate. We need 
hardly wonder, therefore, to find Spenser at the very outset 
of his Faery Queen consciously pitting himself against the 
great Italian. 

The temper of Ariosto’s mind and the main qualities of 
his work need not here be analyzed in detail. Essentially 
secular and modern in his outlook, he sees in the world of 
chivalry a fantastic, amusing, utterly unreal show. It stimu- 
lates his imagination ; it stirs his sense of humor. He is not 
a strenuous poet; he has no thought for grand themes; all 
he cares for is complete artistic liberty. Planning to write a 
great poem, therefore, he looks about him for an unencum- 
bered field, a field in which his fancy can range unrestricted, 
in which his wit and humor can find congenial topics and 
his worldly observation can be at ease, which will give him 
themes for varied sentiment and lively action, and satisfy 
his sense of beauty with landscapes and gardens and palaces 
and colored pageantry such as make his own Italian world 
so pleasant a place to live in. Just this field is open to him 
in romantic chivalry. It is almost infinite in extent and 
variety, and it has no beaten highways which a man must 
travel or miss his goal. Here he will be free and out of the 
reach of Aristotle. Furthermore, if he adopts chivalry, he 
can in part spare himself the labor of inventing a plot and 
characters. The Orlando Innamorato is at hand, unfinished : 
he can take up Bojardo’s theme at the point of cessation, 
refine the cruder elements to meet his own more cultivated 
taste, and then carry it on wherever his fancy leads him. 
What more attractive work for a poet who, though bent on 
avoiding artistic constraint, has no ambition to be funda- 
mentally creative? ‘ 

The plainer quelities of A riosto’s poetry are notorious, and yet 
critics continue to differ about the Orlando Furioso, It con- 
tains passages of unquestionable irony ; it contains passages of 
unquestionable seriousness. Is it a flippant poem, a deliberate 
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satire on chivalry, colored here and there with rhetoric and 
factitious sentiment? Or is it, on the whole, a serious poem 
enlivened by sallies of irony and humorous extravagance ? 
The answer seems plain: it is neither. Those critics hardly 
understand Ariosto who imagine that he has a set point-of- 
view. If ever a man was “divers et ondoyant,” it ishe. We 
find him at times playing with chivalry as Heine plays with 
the legend of Rhampsenit: at times we find him portraying 
the emotions of his characters with genuine sympathy and 
power. There is no inconsistency in his attitude, for he has 
no definite attitude, or, better, his attitude is that of the im- 
partial artist. He is a man of the Renaissance, indifferent to 
moral steadfastness, alive to the beauty of the world and the 
interest of life, determined, above all, to have free play for 
his faculties. The fervor and the fine idealism of chivalry 
amuse him and impress him by turns, according to his mood. 
If a distinction were possible we might say that mere chivalry 
provokes him to a smile; that when he is serious he is stirred 
by qualities of form or feeling or thought which are not 
peculiar to chivalry, Or we might say that though the 
spirit of chivalry means nothing to him, the external forms 
of chivalry, in their richness and varied life, strike his imagi- 
nation and rouse him to an artist’s sympathy. But such 
distinctions are hazardous ; he is too elusive to be caught by 
definition. We recognize, of course, that he impresses various 
people very distinctly. To some of us his fertility, ease, and 
delightful art, his humor and his sunny scepticism are a 
constant charm ; others can see nothing but his moral indiffer- 
ence, his frivolity, his licentiousness. Whether we like him 
or not, however, and for whatever reason, we shall certainly 
not understand him if we try to classify his temper as either 
serious or flippant. Most of us will agree that irony is the 
main trait of his genius, and that much of his seriousness is 
very conventional ; but, on the other hand, we shall surely 
be uncritical if we deny that such passages as the crisis of 
Orlando’s love (c, XX111) are sincerely sympathetic. A tenta- 
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tive analysis might perhaps declare him to be an ironical, 
disillusionized courtier, gifted with the sensitive temperament 
of a poet. But again, he is too elusive to be caught by defi- 
nition. 

Looking back on Ariosto from the vantage ground of our 
own critical century, we can readily discriminate and weigh 
these elements of his genius: his contemporaries, of course, 
read him without need of analysis or commentary. During 
the sixty years, however, between the first appearance of his 
poem and the times of Spenser’s emulation the temper of 
Europe changed, and in 1580 men no longer understood him 
as we can understand him now, or as his contemporaries 
understood him. If we would estimate his influence upon 
Spenser, therefore, even partially, we must first of all de- 
termine what Spenser really saw in him, and, to do this, we 
shal] have to glance at the history of his reputation, that is, the 
development of Ariosto criticism in Italy, Certain important 
lines of this development do not iead us directly to Spenser’s 
own views, but they can hardly on that account be eliminated. 
The movement should be taken as a whole. It is singular 
and interesting. 

A traditional anecdote tells us that when Ariosto was plan- 
ning his poem he turned to Bembo for advice, and that Bembo 
urged him to write it in Latin. According to another story, 
Bembo also urged him to cast it in regular epic form, Ariosto, 
whose chief desire was complete artistic liberty, would of course 
not listen to such suggestions as these. Yet he was far from 
neglecting the classics. The writing of so long a poem as the 
Furioso necessitated a careful gathering of material, and in 
his search for this he not only ransacked what mediaeval 
romances were at hand, but turned as a matter of course to 
the authors of antiquity. One has only to glance at some of his 
most effective episodes—Rodomonte within the walls of Paris, 
the midnight expedition of Cloridano and Medoro, Olimpia 
abandoned by Bireno on the desert island, Angelica exposed 
to the Ore and rescued by Ruggiero—to understand how 
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freely he took from them, Nor does he, like Bojardo, utterly 
transform these borrowed passes in the spirit of frank and 
unregenerate romanticism: though accepting no limitations to 
his funey, he yet has the true Renaissance taste for his origi- 
nals and keeps us close to them as he fairly can, Indeed, as 
Professor Rajna has pointed out, the urioso contains the 
germs of that classical movement which was to make such 
rapid progress in Italy during the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Ariosto would not hamper himself with the laws of 
epic construction, but he borrows from classic literature almost 
as freely as the pedants of later times, and seems to think with 
them that such imitation in itself adds beauty to a poem, 
From the days of the Furioso onward the progress of classic- 
ism in Italy was indeed appalling, Ariosto’s own comedies 
had already sent men back to Plautus and Terence, and in 
the very year in which his great poem was being prepared 
for the press Trissino wrote his Sofonisba and established the 
type of neo-classic tragedy. In narrative poetry the transfor- 
mation came later. Before Ariosto’s death, however, the Jtalia 
Liberata had been begun, and in 1547 Italy could at last boast 
of having an epic, unreadable to be sure, but rigidly classical. 
A little later Alamanni composed his Avarchide, in which 
Caesar’s Avaricum was besieged by King Arthur exactly on 
the lines of the siege of Troy. Even the pure romance poem 
was infected. Almost within the decade of Ariosto’s death 
Giovan Maria Verdizzotti, a lad of sixteen, divided between 
delight in the Ferrarese and reverence for the classics, began 
an Orlando, the style of which was to be modelled on that of 
the Furioso, while the structure was to be after Aristotle’s 
strictest laws. In 1560 appeared Bernardo Tasso’s Amadigi, a 
work of the transition, in which the attempt to cast a romance 
poem in Aristotelian mould was frankly made and as frankly 
abandoned. Two years later the attempt was at least par- 
tially successful in Torquato Tasso’s Rinaldo. Finally, in the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, of 1581, the union of episodic romance 
with classic action and dignity was fully accomplished. This 
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union, however, was but temporary, In the Geruaalemme 
Conquistata romance was at last driven out and classiciam 
triumphed unopposed, 

During this period the Orlando Furioso ran a singular 
course of celebrity and misconception, At ita first appear- 
ance there were a few murmurs from the critically orthodox, 
but the reading public and moat men of literary judgment 
were captivated by its charm, It took its place almost at 
once aa the chief work of Italian literature since the days of 
Petrarch and Boecaccio, ‘Then, in the course of time, as 
classiciam more and more fully possessed the critics and 
men like Trissino contemptuously said that the poem was 
merely popular, the need was felt of defending it systemati- 
cally, The chief objections of the orthodox were that it 
violated the laws of epic construction and that it lacked 
seriousness. Its champions set themselves the task of prov- 
ing its artistic legitimacy. 

In the matter of construction, Ariosto had worked with 
the freedom of the man who makes his own laws. Aiming at 
variety of incident and situation, he had clearly seen the need 
of definite action, that if his reader’s attention and interest 
were to be held, events must move constantly forward to an 
avowed goal. He had accordingly laid down side by side two 
or three main plots, so carefully interwoven that they could be 
brought together in a common end, and so distinct that neither 
constant shifting of scene, nor continual digressions, nor the 
multitude of independent and active characters could obscure 
them. He had reduced the wilderness of romance to complete 
artistic order; he had brought to perfection the type created 
by Bojardo. It was not epic, but it was of final excellence. 
When, therefore, in the middle years of the century, Giraldi 
and Pigna came forward to defend his title, their answer to 
the orthodox was clear. A new type had been evolved, the 
romance poem, having some qualities in common with the epic 
and many qualities peculiar to itself. It could not be judged 
by the authority of Aristotle; it was its own authority. Pigna 
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put the truth best: “ Perché d’erranti persone é tutto il poema, 
egli altresi errante 8 inquanto che piglia ed intermette infinite 
volte cose infinite; e sempre con arte: percioch? se bene |’or- 
dine epico non osserva, non @ che una sua regola non abbia,”’! 
Yet if the constructive laws of the romanzo differed from those 
laid down by Aristotle for the poema eroico, its higher ideals, 
said Pigna, were essentially the same. “Come in tutto il 
duello non mai da lui veduto lume ne diede esso Aristotile : 
cosi quivi ne’ romanzi @ stato la nostra guida: benché egli 
mai non ne parlasse,”’! 

These views held their own for about a generation, In 
1581, however, the appearance of the Gerusalemme Liberata 
again brought the classical question to the fore? The new 
poem was naturally compared to the Orlando Furioso, and as 
Tasso’s chief boast was that he had framed it according to the 
strict laws of Aristotle, the argument for his admirers was 
evident : the Furioso was excellent of its kind, as good as a 
romance poem could ever be, but here was a poem of equal 
charm and of a far nobler type, for no one could deny that 
the romance poem was in itself inferior to the epic. This 
argument, pushed by Cammillo Pellegrino in his Caraga, 
apparently took the followers of Ariosto by surprise. So long 
as the issue had been between the Furioso and such poems as 
the Avarchide, which nobody read, they had been content 
with the position of Pigna and Giraldi. Now, however, with 
this new poem running like wild-fire among the people and 
through the courts, they could not listen to Pellegrino’s argu- 
ment with comfort. They did what most persons will do 
under such cireumstances—they shifted ground. The quarrel 
which arose is one of the dreariest in literature. The Acca- 
demia della Crusca took up the cause for Ariosto, and others 
were drawn into the controversy, even Tasso himself, There 


'G, B. Pigna: J Romansi, Venice, 1554, pp. 44, 65. 

*Though not directly bearing on Spenser's early emulation of Ariosto, 
this phase of Ariosto criticism in Italy is too significant and important 
to be omitted. 
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is no need to report their bickerings: suffice it to say that the 
Orlando Furioso was now declared to be in accordance with 
the very letter of Aristotle, to be much more classically regu- 
lar than the Gerusalemme Liberata. In other words Ariosto, 
who to an earlier generation had been the master of a wonder- 
ful new type of poetry, was now become one more humble 
follower of the Stagirite. 

One of the few sensible opinions put forward in this con- 
troversy is that of Patrizio, that Ariosto’s chief aim is to 
delight, not to instruct his reader. “ Pellegrino ha gran torto 
negando che |’Ariosto mirando a solo dilettare, posposto abbia 
il giovamento;:”' Others were less clairvoyant—or less frank, 
Even Giraldi preached the Aristotelian ideal, “indurre buoni 
costumi negli animi degli uomini,”? evidently believing that 
Ariosto faithfully lived up to it; and in Giolito’s 1554 edi- 
tion of the Furioso (dedicated to the Dauphin of France) we 
read: “non @ libro nessuno dalquale e con pid frutto, e con 
maggiore diletto imparare si possa quello, che per noi fuggire 
e seguitare si debba.”’ In brief, that element of seriousness in 
the Furioso which still makes some readers uncertain how to 
classify the poem was being magnified and enhanced by these 
critics to the high seriousness of the Iliad and the Aeneid, The 
exaggeration was but netural, for with the progress of the classi- 
cal spirit in Italy, a somewhat new conception of the dignity of 
literature was beginning to make itself felt : poets were at least 
more self-conscious. Perhaps the change was chiefly due to the 
times. The Renaissance was now dead ; the Catholic Reaction 
was afoot. The cheerfulness, the freedom, the mere delight 
in life which the men of Ariosto’s generation had felt and 
expressed had given way to a gayety less frank and to a sad- 
ness much more frequent, Literature, in its looser moments 
more abandoned than ever before, had become, in its moments 
of seriousness, either dull and pedantic, or plaintive, melan- 


' Tasso: Opere. Venice, 1735, v. 111, p. 155. 
*G, B. Giraldi: De’ Romansi; in the Biblioteca Rara, v. 52, p. 64. 
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choly, and suspicious, ‘Tasso is the representative of this new 
order, and his experience with the Gerwsalemme Liberata is 
thoroughly characteristic, He wrote the romantic episodes 
because he delighted in romantic beauty, but when he sub- 
mitted the poem to his chosen set of eritios, these episodes 
were at once attacked, He was told that they were trivial, 
unworthy an eploy he was told that they might even be 
dangerous and that the Inquisition might feel called on to 
interfere; and in the end, in order to mave them he had 
to invent an allegory which gave them a myatio meaning, 
Then, with the Gardens of Armida and the Enehanted Wood 
conveying a spiritual lesson, the romance was allowed to pass 
the pikes of his friends’ censorship, 

Among such sensitive erities the Orlando Furioso was 
strangely interpreted, We have seen how seriously Giraldi 
and Pigna took it; it did not have to wait till the days of 
Tasso to be even more gravely expounded, Ariosto, who 
never overlooked what might give his poem variety and 
richness, had here and there made use of allegory, It was 
purely episodic; it served an immediate purpose; that was all 
he cared for, Within twenty years after his death, however, 
Fornari and Toseanella took his poem up and systematically 
read allegory into its minutest episodes and details, To them 
it was highly serious, almost cabalistic, and called for the 
penetrating commentator, What more rational? There was 
allegory on the surface; there must, of course, be allegory 
below the surface; they would dig for it. This pedantry 
may raise a smile; yet to find an exact parallel we have 
only to turn to our own century and read certain com- 
mentators on Rabelais. Rabelais, like Ariosto, is at times 
highly serious, and at times pretty obviously allegorical : 
therefore, let us read high seriousness and allegory into all he 
says. Even Coleridge fell victim to this illusion. It is old. 

We have seen what work the critics made of Ariosto: how 
meanwhile was he read by the public at large? Very much, 
I fancy, as he has always been read—for his mere delight- 
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fulness—or, unfortunately, for his casual licentiousness, The 
average man thought little or nothing about the meaning of 
the Furiouo, not only because the average man rarely reads to 
think, but because the poem itself would effectively distract 
attention from any possible meaning, One can draw moral 
inspiration from Dante, even from Tasso; only a genius could 
draw moral inapiration from Ariosto, Even the eritios of 
that day must have read the poem like other men—when 
they were not intent on professional study, However sincere 
thelr convictions, it is not probable that they all took their pleas- 
ure in itso moult tristement ” as their eritical writings might 
imply, It had been treated contemptuously ; they were moved 
to defend their taste for it; and their defence was necessarily 
governed by the recognition of certain literary axioms, That 
there might be a diserepaney between their critical utterances 
and their real enjoyment of the Furioso would be no stumbling- 
block, They would continue to read the poem for its delight- 
fulness and to praise it for classic dignity, untroubled, 
Having followed this strange history, having seen how 
classical prepossessions so warped men's understanding that 
the Furioso was seriously classed with the J/iad and the 
Aeneid, and how all manner of grave meanings were read 
into it, we may be reasonably sure that the Ariosto of 1516 
is not quite the Ariosto whom Spenser emulated ; for when an 
Elizabethan undertook to study Ariosto, he would naturally 
turn to the Italian critics for guidance, and would naturally be 
influenced by their formal views, How readily such an Eliza- 
bethan might thus fall into their critical dualism—read and 
enjoy the poem one way and interpret it another—may be 
judged by the case of Sir John Harington, the first English 
translator of the Furioso, a thorough man of his time. 
Harington is not only translator, he is critic as well. Be- 
sides his version of the poem the volume of 1591 contains an 
Apologie of Poetrie, a Briefe Allegorie, a Life of Ariosto, and 
commentaries on all the cantos. He is evidently taking pains 
to make his opinion of the Furioso as distinct as possible. At 
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times he is almost earnest—a mood which is somewhat comi- 
cal when we think of his rumored point-of-departure. The 
story goes that in his mischievous way he Englished the notori- 
ous twenty-eighth canto of the Furioso and sent the manuscript 
round among the maids of honor, and that the Queen, irritated 
by this scandalous proceeding, ordered him not to show his 
face in court again till he had rendered the whole poem, good as 
well as bad. Whether apocryphal or not, this anecdote shows 
us how young Englishmen of that day were inclined to take 
Ariosto. Harington’s further course is equally enlightening. 
He studied the poem with some care, having in mind all the 
while Her Majesty’s rebuke, and he read the Italian com- 
mentators and their allegorical schemes, and in the end the 
Furioso stood revealed to him as a creation of high serious- 
ness, He saw that the allegory was “the verie kyrnell and 
principall part, or as the marrow, and the rest but the bone 
and ynprofitable shell,” and he saw that, for the most part, the 
looser passages were but a necessity of poetical decorum, that 
having some faulty characters to deal with, Ariosto must at 
times bring his poem to their level. The poem, as a whole, 
was unquestionably edifying. This conversion of Harington 
was not consciously insincere. We find, to be sure, that his 
translation shows no loss of relish for the scandalous, that 
though throughout the poem he condenses very freely, often 
cutting Ariesto’s narratives down by a good third, he never 
condenses the questionable episodes, that they are given line 
for line. This, however, is no more than nature asserting 
itself. His formal views, though he took them whole from 
the Italians, he held seriously, even heartily. His pleasant 
Apology is no piece of hack-work done to placate the Queen, 
it is manifestly genuine. He is amusingly inconsistent, but 
he speaks what he really thinks. 

Harington’s attitude toward the Furioso was probably that 
of not a few Elizabethans, since many who read the poem for 
mere pleasure would be only too glad to persuade themselves 
that they were also being edified. There must have been 
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some of less flexible disposition, however, who would not be 
so readily contented, men of idealizing and thorough natures. 
How would they take the poem—assuming, of course, that 
they cared to read it at all? Perhaps no set answer is possi- 
ble; yet we have the suggestion of an answer in one of those 
fine, self-assertive utterances of Milton, himself in so many 
ways but a later Elizabethan. In that passage of the Apology 
for Smectymnuus in which he speaks of the studies of his youth 
and early manhood, he writes :— 


I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, which recount in 
solemn cantoes the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, 
and from hence had in renown over all Christendom, There I read it in 
the oath of every knight that he should defend to the expense of his best 
blood, or of his life, if it so befell him, the honor and chastity of virgin and 
matron; from whence even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity 
sure must be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such a dear 
adventure of themselves, had sworn; and if I found in the story afterward, 
any of them, by word or deed, breaking that oath, I judged it the same 
fault of the poet, as that which is attributed to Homer, to have written 
indecent things of the gods: only this my mind gave me, that every free 
and gentle spirit without that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor needed 
to expect the gilt spur or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder, to stir 
him up both by counsel and his arms to secure and protect the weakness of 
any attempted chastity. So that even these books, which to many others 
have been the fuel of wantonness and loose living, | cannot think how, 
unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many incitements, as you have 
heard, to the love and steadfast observation of that virtue which abhors the 
society of bordelloes. 


There can be hardly a doubt, I think, that in writing these 
memorable words Milton was thinking chiefly of the Orlando 
Furioso; for that poem was probably the most famous romance 
poem of Europe, and, as we have seen, it was certainly read 
by young men for “the fuel of wantonness and loose living.” 
It has always attracted curious readers, most of them only 
too blind to its genuinely admirable qualities. How, then, did 
Milton take it in the days of his early manhood? Without 
attempting to interpret his general statements too specifically, 
we can perhaps draw a reasonable inference. It is clear that 
he did not, like Harington, condone the looser passages. To 
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him they were so much foulness, which could not be explained 
away. It is equally clear that, in despite of them, he could 
read his own fervent idealism into the poem, could even make 
them so many incentives to lofty thought. He was of the 
temper to mould things after his own mind. His judgment 
might very probably tell him that the chivalry of the Furioso 
was anything but earnest: he would read the poem with steady 
control of his imagination, and make it what he pleased. He 
would accept as much of the humor and irony as left his own 
ideal undisturbed ; the rest he would ignore. He would exalt 
the serious passages to a higher seriousness, What he actually 
did make of Ariosto in later life we may see by comparing 
his Paradise of Fools (Par. Lost, u1, 440-497) with that limbo 
of the moon in which Orlando’s lost wit was stored (O. F., 
XXXIV, 73-86). Ariosto’s limbo is a brilliant and effective 
allegorical satire on the vanities of this world written by a 
witty courtier ; Milton’s is the grotesque vision of a Puritan, 
out of place in a great epic, perhaps, but not without impres- 
siveness. Had Milton carried out his early plan of writing 
an epic on King Arthur, he might have left us imitations 
from Ariosto as remarkable as those by Spenser. 

Harington’s temper put him in sympathy with Ariosto, 
and he read the Orlando with natural delight. He took to 
the doctrine of its high seriousness from the need of justifying 
his taste, Milton’s temper was the very reverse of Ariosto’s, 
and if he read the poem with pleasure, it was because of his 
own transmuting idealism, He apparently felt no need of per- 
suading himself that it had genuine moral elevation. What 
was Spenser’s attitude? 

What, in the first place, was his temper? Milton has called 
him “sage and serious,” but had he nothing in common with 
Harington ? 

The passage from Harvey’s letter of 1580 might seem 
significant. It tells us that Spenser had written nine come- 
dies which, however distantly, suggested comparison with the 
comedies of Ariosto, Bibbiena, Macchiavelli, and Aretino. 
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He would of course not give himself to the grosser licentious- 
ness of those Italian plays, but we might infer that he was 
at least not out of sympathy with Italian comic humor. The 
recollection might come to us of those early drafts of the 
Hymna, written “in the greener times of my youth,” which 
“too much pleased those of like age and disposition,” and for 
which he was later induced to cry peccavi; and we might 
think of that golden-headed apparition in the Harvey corre- 
spondence, “altera Rosalindula, mea Domina Immerito, mea 
bellissima Collina Clouta.” Spenser’s youth was certainly 
not like Milton’s. 

It is not very likely, however, that the comedies had much 
Italianated humor in them. It is by their “ finenesse of plausi- 
ble Elocution ” and “ rarenesse of Poetical Invention” that 
they impressed Harvey, and although we really know nothing 
whatever about them, we might guess, without much danger 
of error, that they were mere closet plays, more literary than 
dramatic, perhaps somewhat like the comedies of Lyly. Be- 
ing named after the nine Muses, they can hardly have had 
very much in common with the Mandragola, Then, as to 
the poet’s early years, he was certainly not a Harington, An 
element of Puritanic coldness and strength tempered his sen- 
suous nature, aud, as he grew to maturity and his idealism 
more and more fully crystallized his imaginative life, merely 
sensuous pleasures probably appealed to him with less force, 
He was never austere, like Milton, for his ideals were much 
less inexorable and stern, but he was almost equally steadfast. 
Though in 1580, therefore, he may have enjoyed the looser 
episodes of the Orlando Furioso much like Harington, by 
1589, when the final touches were put to the first three books 
of his poem, his taste must have been decidedly more sober. 
There are some few indications' that he never quite lost 
sympathy with Ariosto’s scandalous verve; for instance, the 
tale which the Squire of Dames tells to Sir Satyrane (Bk. 111, 
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c. 7, st. 53 ff.) suggested very probably by part of mine host’s 
tale in canto xxvii of the Furioso (especially st. 45-49), and 
manifestly worked up for comic effect, Such things, however, 
merely show that he was less rigid than Milton; they do not 
contradict the genuineness of his idealism. 

But how did Spenser interpret Ariosto? Certainly very 
much like Harington. In the Letter, addressed to Raleigh, 
which prefaces the Faery Queen, he couples Orlando with 
Aeneas as being meant to “ensample” “a good governour 
and a vertuous man,” and this of itself shows clearly that he 
accepted the conventional views about Ariosto’s high serious- 
ness. It was natural that he should do so; for though his 
temper was, in most ways, the very reverse of Ariosto’s, he 
evidently enjoyed the Furioso much more than Milton did, if 
not so unreservedly as Harington,' and he would therefore be 
moved, like Harington, to give it the most favorable inter- 
pretation possible, without too scrupulous analysis. Since he 
read it in a somewhat more sober spirit, he would be less 
open to the feeling of inconsistency. Yet, though he might 
escape the grosser critical dualism of Harington—reading and 
enjoying the poem in the gayer spirit of Ariosto and interpret- 
ing it as though it were another J/iad—he could hardly avoid 
a certain dualism of his own. He might believe that the 
Furioso was a poem of high seriousness, but when he actually 
came to transfer some of its serious passages to his own lofty 
poem he would instinctively change and elevate them ; for 
whatever theories he might hold, his immediate poetic sense 
was unerring. An example will make this clear. At the 
beginning of the third canto of Book 111, the book of which 
Britomart is heroine, is an address to Love. Now, as we 
shall see later, the early cantos of this book are a sort of 
counterpart to the early cantos of the Furioso; they are full 
of the most distinct and evident imitations from the Italian. 
This address to Love was undoubtedly suggested to Spenser 


1 This point is discussed later. 
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by the similar address which opens canto 11 of the Furioso, 
Let us compare them. Ariosto writes : 


Ingiustissimo Amor, perché si raro 
Corrispondenti fai nostri disiri? 

Onde, perfido, avvien che t’ 2 si caro 

I] discorde voler ch’ in dui cor miri? 

Ir non mi lasci al facil guado e chiaro, 

E nel pid cieco e maggior fondo tiri : 

Da chi disia il mio amor tu mi richiami, 
E chi m’ ha in odio vuoi ch’ adori ed ami. 


And now Spenser :— 


Most sacred fyre, that burnest mightily 

In living brests, ykindled first above 

Emongst th’ eternall spheres and lamping sky, 

And thence pourd into men, which men call Love; 
Not that same which doth base affections move 

In brutish minds, and filthy lust inflame ; 

But that sweete fit that doth true beautie love, 

And choseth Vertue for his dearest dame, 

Whence spring all noble deedes and never-dying fame: 


Well did antiquity a god thee deeme, 

That over mortall mindes hast so great might, 

To order them as best to thee doth seeme, 

And all their actions to direct aright : 

The fatall purpose of divine foresight 

Thou doest effect in destined descents, 

Through deepe impression of thy secret might, 

And stirredst up th’ heroés high intents, 

Which the late world admyres for wondrous moniments. 


The inference is clear. In reading Ariostu for hints Spenser 
was struck by the effectiveness of that opening stanza; but 
Ariosto’s conception of Love was too radically different from 
his own, and, therefore, instead of directly translating the 
stanza, as he unquestionably would have done, had it proved 
adaptable, he took the theme suggested, and for the graceful, 
but rather conventional sentiment of the Italian substituted 
his own grave and lofty meditation. His general attitude, 
then, seems evident. Despite an instinctive sense that such 
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passages as this were not highly serious, and despite the touches 
of irony and open humor with which the Furioso abounds, he 
found no difficulty in believing that Ariosto’s aims were lofty 
and his genius eminently moral. In those days of literary 
dogma a man’s theories and his impressions were not necessarily 
at one, for our modern critical analysis was then unknown. 

Thisattitude is assuredly not that of Milton, and yet, as we can 
see, Spenser must constantly have studied and imitated Ariosto 
with the complete imaginative independence of Milton. His 
conception of chivalry was as noble as Milton’s; indeed, it 
was in good part because the spirit of chivalry was so sympa- 
thetic to his own consistent idealism that he chose the deeds 
of Prince Arthur and the mysteries of Faery Land for the 
theme of his great poem ; in them he could best embody his 
grave spiritual convictions. The chivalry of the Furioso, on 
the other hand, was anything but earnest—whatever his con- 
ception of it may have been—and it only too often provided 
“the fuel of wantonness and loose living.” When he studied 
the poem, therefore, he must constantly have followed his 
own fervent imaginings—like Milton. When he adopted 
passages for imitation it was certainly with the transmuting 
touch of Milton. A couple of passages, which give the very 
essence of the two opposing views of chivalry, will make his 
independence clear. 

In the first canto of the Furioso Angelica is fleeing terror- 
stricken from Rinaldo, the lover whom she detests and whom 
she will do anything to escape. He is afoot, she on her pal- 
frey. In her headlong flight she comes upon Ferrad, another 
of her lovers, who, seeing her distress, rushes at Rinaldo and 
violently turns him off from pursuit. A furious combat is at 
once engaged: Angelica, not daring to await the issue, hurries 
on as fast as her palfrey can carry her. After some minutes 
of hot fighting Rinaldo, who is the cooler of the two cham- 
pions, becomes aware that the lady has disappeared. He at 
once draws off, and with notable sense of fact suggests that 
it is rather foolish to be fighting for a prize which is gone. 
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Would it not be better, he asks, to catch Angelica before we 
fight for her? Ferrad is rather impressed by this idea, and at 
once agrees. He takes up Rinaldo behind him on his horse, 
and the two dash off after the lady. Then Ariosto breaks 


out :— 
Oh gran bonta de’ cavallieri antiqui ! 
Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi, 
E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 
E pur per selve oscure e calli obliqui 
Insieme van senza sospetto aversi. 
Da quattro sproni il destrier punto arriva 
Dove una strada in due si dipartiva. (st. 22.) 


The effect of this serious apostrophe is evident: it heightens 
the comic humor of the preceding situation by a touch of 
unexpected irony. It is itself heightened and completed by 
that ludicrous image of the war-horse, bestridden by two hot 
champions and spurred on after the missing lady, poor beast, 
“da quattro sproni.” 

In the Faery Queen, in the first canto of the third book, 
Britomart appears on the scene unknown and runs a course 
with Sir Guyon. Guyon is overthrown by the power of the 
magic spear, and in his shame and anger would continue 
the combat afoot. But Prince Arthur and the Palmer inter- 
pose and by judicious words succeed in calming him. The 
two adversaries are reconciled, and all the party go on together 
in amity. Then Spenser breaks out in an apostrophe which 
is the exact counterpart of Ariosto’s, the first line of it being 
a free translation from the Italian. 


O goodly usage of those antique tymes, 

In which the sword was servaunt unto right! 

When not for malice and contentious crymes, 

But all for prayse and proofe of manly might, 

The martiall brood accustomed to fight : 

Then honour was the meed of victory, 

And yet the vanquished had no despite: 

Let later age that noble use envf, 

Vyle rancor to avoid and cruel surquedry ! (st. 13.) 
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The situation, one sees, is much the same—with a difference. 
Rinaldo and Ferrad are reconciled after fight, though for a 
comically unchivalric motive, and rush off in their wild goose 
chase of Angelica; Britomart and Guyon are likewise recon- 
ciled after fight, and ride on together in goodly companionship. 
Ariosto’s apostrophe is apropos; Spenser adopts it. He ignores 
its irony, which he can hardly have failed to perceive, and 
accepts its literal seriousness. The conclusion is clear. When 
Spenser read the Orlando Furioso for suggestions he read it in 
the light of his own serene idealism. 

Spenser’s talent for transforming the comic into the serious 
may be illustrated by another example. 

In the first canto’ of the Furioso, Angelica, having escaped 
from Rinaldo and Ferrad, has put herself in the charge of 
Sacripante, King of Circassia, yet another of her lovers. She 
has persuaded him to conduct her back safely to her home in 
the Orient. They have hardly left the spot where she met 
him, however, when Rinaldo appears on the scene and loudly 
challenges her escort. Sacripante is not slow to defend his 
charge, and the two warriors rush to combat. This time 
Angelica waits to see the result, but before long a furious 
blow from Rinaldo, which partially cripples Sacripante, so 
alarms her that she flies the field. In her flight she meets a 
reverend friar, and asks the way to the nearest seaport. He 
is surprised by her beauty and tempted to a disreputable plan ; 
she will not stay with him, such is her fear of Rinaldo, but 
presses on ; he conjures a demon into her palfrey, instructed 
to lead her a circle to a desert island, where he himself will 
again find her. Meanwhile, another demon sends Rinaldo and 
Sacripante hurrying off to Paris, by the false report that Or- 
lando has kidnapped Angelica and is taking her thither. 

These bare facts hardly render the spirit of levity in which 
Ariosto handles this episode. The early passages are among 
the most diverting in the poem, the later among the most 


1 The episode is strung out over three cantos: I, 72-81; II, 1-23; VIII, 
29 ff. 
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scabrous. Such as it is, however, Spenser reproduces it in 
some of its main features in the sixth canto of Book I (st. 
34 ff.). Una is wandering in quest of the Red Cross Knight, 
under conduct of Satyrane (cf. Angelica: Sacripante). They 
come upon Archimago in his habitual disguise of the reverend 
old man (cf. the reverend friar and his magic), and asking him 
about the Red Cross Knight, are informed that the latter has 
recently been slain by a Paynim champion (a lie, of course, 
as that with which the friar’s demon troubles Rinaldo and 
Sacripante). Satyrane rushes ahead to find the Paynim and 
wreak vengeance; Una follows. When she reaches the place 
of the combat, which has meanwhile begun, she finds that the 
Paynim is Sansloy, he who formerly had her in his clutches 
and from whom she was rescued at the last moment by the 
Satyrs (in the O. F. cf. the preceding episode of Angelica rescued 
from Rinaldo’s hot pursuit by Ferrad). When Una appears, 
Sansloy, recognizing her, makes at her, but is turned by 
Satyrane. Una in terror flies (like Angelica), and Archimago, 
who has been watching the affair from the bushes, hurries 
after her, “in hope to bring her to her last decay ” (like the 
friar after Angelica). The champions are left fighting, and 
we are told nothing about the issue of their combat. In the 
third book Satyrane appears again; Sansloy is heard from 
no more. Ariosto, scrupulously careful of his plot, leaves no 
such loose ends: the Rinaldo-Sacripante duel is brought to a 
definite close. 

Spenser, we see, has taken the bare facts of the episode, 
not necessarily humorous in themselves, and has made use of 
them for his own grave purposes, utterly ignoring the turn 
which Ariosto gave them. Yet this is one of those passages 
which indicate that he was not insensible to Ariosto’s humor. 
Why did he reproduce the facts of the episode, if not because 
they had fixed themselves in his mind and came to him at 
the time he was writing this canto? And what fixed them in 
his mind if not an enjoyment of the humor with which Ariosto 
handles them? One cannot, of course, argue from a single 
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instance: we shall find others that are still more striking. 
Indeed, after surveying the whole list of Spenser’s imitations 
from Ariosto, one can hardly resist the conviction that he 
enjoyed him in almost all his work, serious, humorous, even 
ironical—barring perhaps that variety which so particularly 
appealed to Harington. This makes his complete imaginative 
independence all the more remarkable. 


II. 


I shall now examine more at large some of Spenser’s specific 
imitations from the Furioso, with a view to indicating their 
character and variety. It would be tedious and unprofitable 
to enter into exhaustive detail, or to give a very systematic 
survey of the whole field. A few characteristic examples, 
briefly explained, will suffice, 


It is well known to the readers of Ariosto that Orlando is 
not the hero of the poem which bears his name, and that the 
heroic wars of Charlemain and Agramante are not the centre 
of narrative interest: Ruggiero and Bradamante are the real 
hero and heroine, and the real centre of narrative interest is 
the story of their loves, This apparent inconsistency was 
inevitable, In continuing Bojardo’s poem Ariosto found his 
titular hero and his main action already chosen for him, and 
he adopted them very willingly and made the most of them, 
One of his chief aims, however, being to celebrate the glories 
of the house of Este, and Ruggiero and Bradamante having 
been already set forth by Bojardo as the founders of the house, 
he naturally made them his chief care, They are perhaps the 
only prominent characters who are treated with almost uni- 
form seriousness from beginning to end of the poeta, and it is 
in their nuptials and Ruggiero’s duel with Rodomonte that 
the poem comes to a triumphant close. 

Now, the Faery Queen offers us a singular parallel to this, 
Prince Arthur is the nominal hero of the poem, and Gloriana 
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the titular heroine, but by reason of the curious narrative 
structure which Spenser adopted, Arthur remains a mere 
figure-head, appearing but once in each book, and the Faery 
Queen is a virtual nonentity, not appearing at all. If we 
seek for a real centre of interest in the poem, we shall find it 
only in Arthegall and Britomart and their love-story. From 
the beginning of the third book to the end of the fifth they 
are kept pretty constantly before us, and the prophecies of 
Merlin (Bk. 111, c. 3, st. 26-29) and of the Priest of Isis (Bk. 
v,¢. 7, st. 23) tell us enough of the future to make their story 
complete. How much prominence Spenser meant ultimately 
to give them, we have no means of telling, but, as the poem 
stands, their story is the only real centre of action, and they 
are in a way the real hero and heroine. Britomart, of course, 
as a “lady knight” and possessor of the magic spear, is the 
counterpart of Bradamante. Arthegall may stand for Rug- 
giero. He is certainly Spenser's ideal knight, strong, just, 
steadfast, much more real than the magnificent Arthur, and 
real because he was modelled on a real man, Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, Spenser's chief patron, As Ariosto, there- 
fore, made Ruggiero and Bradamante the centre of interest in 
his poem, to exalt the house of Este, so Spenser made Arthe- 
gall his virtual hero, in tribute to his former patron, to the 
man who more than any other had made a lasting mark on 
his imagination, He was presented as the lover of Britomart 
by analogy from Ariosto; to complete the analogy, the pair 
were made the ancestors of Elizabeth, through the genuinely 
British kings following Arthur, 

When we dome to trace the love-story we find that at 
almost every point it touches Ariosto, It is naturally brief, 
for Britomart and Arthegall, as the types of Chastity and 
Justice, are principally busied in allegorical action and have 
scant time for love. The passages which bear on the course 
of their love are few, and are scattered at rather wide intervals 
over the three books, As a centre of action the story is cer- 
tainly rather slight. It is, nevertheless, the only plot of its 
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kind in the poem. Its dependence on Ariosto will be worth 
noting in detail. 

In the first place, Britomart falls in love with Arthegall 
by the single glimpse which she has of his image in her 
father’s enchanted mirror (Bk. 111, ¢. 2, st. 22 ff.). The first 
account which we have of Bradamante in the Furioso (11, 32) 
tells us simply that she is in love with Ruggiero, whom she 
has seen but once. Now, Spenser probably did not know the 
Orlando Innamorato; he was, therefore, ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which the two lovers first met (0. Z., 1. 1, 
c, 4, st. 49 to end, ¢, 5, ¢, 6, st. 1-33), and the passage in the 
Furioxo, which was intended merely to refresh the memories 
of Ariosto’s readers, gave him no more than a bare fact. He 
adopted the fact and accounted for it in his own way. 

In the image which Britomart sees the knight’s armor is 
inscribed with the legend; “Achilles armes which Arthegall 
did win” (Bk, m1, ¢, 2, st. 25), One of Ruggiero’s greatest 
feats is the killing of Mandricardo in single combat, as a 
result of which he becomes possessed of the armor of Hector, 
which his antagonist had formerly borne (O. F., xxx), 

The visit of Glauc’ and Britomart to Merlin in his cave 
and the prophecy of Britomart’s future line (Bk. 11, ¢. 3) is 
of course taken bodily from canto m1 of the Furioso, in 
which Bradamante enters the cave of Merlin by chance, and 
is informed of her descendants by Melissa. One may note 
certain differences. In the Furioso the spirit of Merlin speaks 
from the tomb, and delivers a brief welcoming address of 
vaguely prophetic import; Bradamante’s descendants are re- 
vealed to her in a series of phantoms conjured up by Melissa, 
like the vision of Banquo’s issue in Macbeth. In the Faery 
Queen Merlin is sitting in his cave, alive and visible, and 
reveals Britomart’s future line by word of mouth. In stanza 
32, however, “ Behold the man!” etc. would seem to indicate 
that Spenser had in mind the visible phantoms of the Furioso, 
and forgot himself. 
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Britomart wandering about Faery Land in quest of Arthe- 
gall is like Bradamante, who at the beginning of the Furioso 
is wandering about France in quest of Ruggiero (O. F., 1, 
33). Britomart’s long quest after Arthegall and the brief 
periods during which she enjoys his presence, periods inter- 
ealated in long months of separation, correspond very closely 
to the rare meetings and the long periods of separation which 
disturb the love-story of Ruggiero and Bradamante. 

Arthegall’s courtship of Britomart follows upon their very 
first meeting (Bk. 1v,¢. 6, st. 40 ff.), and her consent is given 
before they separate, Ruggiero and Bradamante exchange 
troth at their first definitive meeting in the Furioso (O. F., 
xxi, 31-36), Arthegall leaving Britomart, to pursue his 
quest, and promising to return at the end of three months 
(Bk, rv, ¢, 6, st. 42, 43) is like Ruggiero pursuing his affaire 
@honneur with Rodomonte and promising to rejoin Brada- 
mante within twenty days (O, ., xxx, 76-81), 

Britomart waiting impatiently for the return of Arthegall, 
seeing the time appointed for his return slip by, tormented by 
fears and jealousies (Bk, v, ¢. 6), is the exact counterpart of 
the love-sick Bradamante waiting for the return of Ruggiero 
(O. F., xxx, 84 ff.; xxxu, 10 ff.), Talus, who brings back 
news of Arthegall’s defeat by Radegund and his captivity, 
thereby rousing Britomart’s jealousy, corresponds to the “cav- 
alier guascone” who brings to Bradamante the report that 
Ruggiero is betrothed to the warrior maiden, Marfisa. The 
conduct of Britomart when she receives the news is exactly 
like that of Bradamante: she first indulges in resentful 
despair, then sets out to go to her lover. The combat of 
Britomart with Radegund (Bk. v, c. 7, st. 26 ff.) might be 
likened to the combat of Bradamante with Marfisa (O. F., 
xxxvi). As Bradamante discovers her jealousies to have been 
causeless, so Britomart. 

Here the love-story of Britomart and Arthegall comes to an 
end. How Spenser would have terminated it, had he carried 
his poem further, we, of course, do not know. In Bk. 1m, 
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c. 3, st. 28, however, we have a prophecy by Merlin of the 
final destiny of the pair. This destiny is almost exactly that 
of Bradamante and Ruggiero, as given in the Furioso, c, XLI, 
st. 60 ff. 

Could any imitation be more deliberate and thorough than 
this? Spenser has not merely taken suggestions here and 
there; every point of his story has its counterpart in the 
Furioso; the correspondence from beginning to end is com- 
plete. Of course, Spenser varies the details to meet the 
conditions of his poem, and, of course, his story has an atmos- 
phere of its own; but he could hardly show himself more 
indifferent to the merits uf narrative invention, He evidently 
had the genuine Elizabethan instinct for saving himself the 
trouble of inventing a plot. 


Having seen how Spenser could borrow a plot, let us see 
how he might take hints for a character, Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of his talents for this kind of work may 
be found in Braggadochio, who is commonly supposed to be a 
satirical portrait of the Duke of Alengon. 

In constructing this character Spenser determined on two 
main traits, inordinate boasting, and cowardice, Having 
chosen these he turned to his Furioso for suggestions, 

Now there are several braggarts in the Furioso, but the 
most prominent, setting aside Marfisa, who is a woman, are 
Rodomonte and Mandricardo, Rodomonte is much the more 
celebrated of the two, as one may judge by our well-known 
word, “ rodomontade,” It would seem at first sight, there- 
fore, that Spenser would probably take him for model. But 
Rodomonte is something more than a braggart ; there is in 
him a touch of the king. He is a figure of heroic size and 
impressiveness, hot-headed and extravagant, to be sure, but 
capable at times of self-repression, even of wise counsel, and 
towards the close of the poem his fierceness settles into a 
sinister melancholy which makes him an almost sympathetic 
character. Mandricardo, on the other hand, though equally 
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fearless, is merely extravagant and savage. There is no im- 
pressiveness in his truculence. His inordinate boasting is 
very commonly ridiculous, and leaves a mark on our memo- 
ries which that of Rodomonte does not. Spenser, therefore, 
chose Mandricardo, As for the coward, there was no room 
for choice. Martano has the field to himself, and Spenser 
took him without question. 

That Spenser had these two characters in mind when he 
sketched his portrait of Alengon, alias Braggadochio, may be 
proved by the incidents which mark the scare-crow’s career, 
On his very first appearance (Bk, 11, c. 3) he promises Archi- 
mago to go in quest of the Red Cross Knight and Guyon 
and kill them, and when the enchanter, perceiving him to 
be without a sword, suggests that on such a perilous adven- 
ture he will have need of one, he says: 


“Once did I sweare, 
When with one sword seven knightes I brought to end, 
Thenceforth in battaile never aword to beare, 
But it were that which noblest knight on earth doth weare,”’ 
(St, 17.) 


This is the vow of Mandricardo never to carry sword till 
he should win Orlando’s famous Durindana (0, /., xiv, 43), 
Orlando is chief of the paladins; the “noblest knight on earth” 
is his British peer, King Arthur, Mandricardo’s vow is seri- 
ous; Braggadochio’s of course a mere lie, for he is a coward, 
which Mandricardo certainly is not, 

The passages which tell of the stealing of Arthur’s sword 
(Bk, U1, ¢. 3, st. 18; ¢, 6, st. 47; ¢, 8, st. 19-22; ©, 9, st. 2) 
may be compared with that which tells of the appropriation 
of Durindana by Mandricardo (0. F., xxiv, 58, 59), Man- 
dricardo does not win the sword in fight: he comes upon it 
at the time of Orlando’s madness, and calmly takes posses- 
sion of it, under pretext that Orlando is feigning madness 
to escape him. The act is virtual theft. Braggadochio, the 
coward, is not capable of even stealing Morddure; Archimago 
has to undertake that, and succeeds. The good sword does 
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not come into Braggadochio’s possession; but that is a mere 
variation of detail. 

The next important appearance of Braggadochio is at the 
tournament of Satyrane (Bk. tv,¢.4 and 5), Here the knights 
fall out over False Florimel, and it is agreed to set her in the 
midst and let her choose which of them she pleases, She 
chooses Braggadochio, the most unworthy of them all (c, 5, at. 
22 7f.).' This is a reminiscence of the choice given to Doralice 
between Rodomonte and Mandricardo, who are disputing the 
possession of her (O, F., xxvu, 104 ff.), She chooses Man- 
dricardo, who, as I have said, is much less worthy than his 
rival, 

The incidents which tell us that Spenser also had Martano 
in mind are equally clear, 

In the tournament of Satyrane Braggadochio’s cowardly 
hesitation to joust (Bk, rv, c, 4, st. 20) is of a piece with 
Martano’s cowardice at the tournament of Damascus (O. F., 
XviI, 88-90). 

At the tournament in honor of the spousals of Florimel 
(Bk. v, c. 3), Arthegall borrows Braggadochio’s shield, and, 
riding into the mélée, wins foremost honors. He then returns 
the shield to its owner. When the prize is to be awarded 
Braggadochio with his shield steps forward and claims it. 
Martano at the tournament of Damascus is guilty of a similar 
trick (O. F., xv, 108-116). While Grifone, who has won 
first honors, is asleep in his lodgings, Martano steals his armor 
and appears at court to claim the prize. 

Both Braggadochio and Martano are in the end disgraced 
(F. Q., Bk. v, ¢. 3, st. 37. O. F., xvi, 91-93). 

In fine, in almost every incident of Braggadochio’s career 
we find some reminiscence of either Mandricardo, the braggart, 
or Martano, the coward. The conclusion is plain: Spenser 


1 Braggadochio had formerly won her for his lady (Bk. 1, c. 8, st. 11- 
14), as Mandricardo won Doralice (O. F., x1v, 38 ff.), but he had imme- 
diately lost her through cowardice. His exploit in winning her might be 
regarded as a burlesque of Mandricardo’s exploit. 
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went to Ariosto for help in devising his character, He had 
already chosen the two main traits to be developed ; he, there- 
fore, selected the two characters of the Furioso who beat 
embodied those traits, and drew from them, The result is 
his own, Braggadochio is too distinct a figure to be called 
a mere reproduction; for he is neither Mandricardo nor Mar- 
tano, but a personality evolved from the combination of both, 
We shall not grudge Spenser his imitation, when the result is 
ao original, 


Turning from characters to situations' we find Spenser 
working under slightly different circumstances, No one can 
read the Furioso attentively without noticing how much of 
its effectiveness comes from Ariosto’s unlimited genius for the 
handling of situation, It is just this, indeed, which perhaps 
more than anything else distinguishes his poem from the 
Orlando Innamorato, There are few situations in the Jn- 
namorato which we remember ; there are scores in the Furioso, 
The twenty-seventh canto, for instance, gives us a long climax 
of them, which for rising brilliancy of effect is among the 
most remarkable passages in Italian literature. Ariosto’s 
best situations, however, are almost exclusively comic, and 
were therefore ill adapted to Spenser’s purposes; and yet 
Spenser, who must frequently have read the Furioso for 
pleasure only, could not forget them. We accordingly find 
him adopting them not infrequently, but giving them such a 
peculiar turn that they are hardly recognizable. 

I have already noted the situation at the end of the sixth 
canto of Bk. 1. It is thoroughly characteristic of Spenser’s 
methods. He gets his external facts from Ariosto, but so 
renders them that the effect is not comic but highly serious. 
Indeed his situation, strictly speaking, is not that of Ariosto 
at all; for the character of a situation does not depend on 
mere external fact alone, but also on the qualities and the 
sentiments of the persons brought together. Throughout his 


11 use the term “‘situation’’ in a somewhat loose sense. 
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poem Spenser works in much this same way. When he 
borrows the facts of a situation which in Ariosto are given 
a comic turn, he either treats them seriously outright, or 
tones down the comedy to harmonize with the general seri- 
ousness of his work, An example of such toning down will 
make what I mean clear. 

One of the most laughable situations in the Purioso is that 
in which Marfisa and Zerbino joust together in presence of 
the old hag Gabrina (0. F., xx, 106-129), Marfisa and 
Gabrina are travelling together in casual companionship, 
and Zerbino, meeting them, bursts out laughing at the sight 
of such a hideous beldam, apparently the lady of so big a 
knight. Marfisa resents his mirth, and challenges him to 
combat. Zerbino replies that he is no such fool as to fight 
for a hag like that. Then, says Marfisa, we will arrange 
matters this way: you shall joust with me, and the one who 
is overthrown shall be obliged to take the lady and bear her 
company faithfully. Zerbino confidently agrees; they come 
together; he is unhorsed; and Marfisa rides off laughing, 
calling back to him to remember his promise. 

The situation is one of those which you remember; it is 
handled with all the liveliness and humor of which Ariosto 
at his best is so consummate a master. Spenser remembered 
it, and when he came to the hot-headed quarrels of the 
knights in the early cantos of Bk. rv, he made use of it. In 
canto 4 of this book Blandamour is riding in company with 
other knights, having two ladies with him, False Florimel 
and the hag Até. Braggadochio joins them, and spying False 
Florimel, whom he had formerly had for lady himself, claims 
her as his own. Blandamour refuses, of course, to part with 
her, but is willing to joust, and makes the following proposi- 
tion (st. 9): that Florimel and Até be made the prizes of the 
combat ; that the winner shall have Florimel and the loser 
the hag, under compact to keep her company till he can win 
another lady. Braggadochio, as usual, avoids the combat, 
and the proposition is left unexecuted. 
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The situation, one sees, is merely suggested. Spenser could 
not have developed it without giving it a frankly comic turn, 
and that would have been incongruous to the general character 
of his poem. That he introduced it at all would seem to indi- 
cate that he was not insensible to Ariosto’s humor. 

Spenser sometimes reverses a situation, 

In the seventh canto of the Furioso Ruggiero is brought to 
the palace of Alcina, His life with her is an allegory of the 
self-indulgence of youth, On the evening of his arrival he 
has secured her promise that she will come to him that very 
night; and when all the house is silent he awaits her with 
the impatience, the anxiety of expectant passion, His sus- 
pense and his final rapture are given by Ariosto with very 
considerable vivacity (st. 21 ff.), 

In the first canto of the third book of the Faery Queen 
Britomart comes to the house of Malecasta, one of the more 
obvious allegories of this book, The lady of the house, 
naturally mistaking her sex, pays open court to her, and at 
night, when all is quiet, steals in timorous suspense from her 
chamber to that of the Britoness, and softly lays herself down 
beside her (st. 59-61), Britomart’s rage when she becomes 
aware of the intruder closes the scene. 

This situation is manifestly the exact reverse of Ariosto’s, 
The spirit in which Spenser developes it, treating with moral 
gravity a scene which Ariosto had treated with immoral levity, 
is one more indication of how he could read his own stead- 
fast idealism into the most openly licentious passages of the 
Furioso, 

One has only to set these situations from the Faery Queen 
side by side with their originals to perceive that Spenser had 
small genius for situation. They are anything but vivid; 
indeed, we hardly think of them as situations at all ; they are 
mere groups of narrative fact. It is of course evident that 
Spenser did not need effective situations for the Faery Queen. 
Ariosto, aiming at narrative variety and life, would find 
them indispensable ; Spenser, in a poem chiefly reflective and 
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picturesque, would find no use for them. Perhaps, however, 
this is merely another mode of saying again that he had no 
genius for situation. 


Those who enjoy Ariosto are not likely to forget his descrip- 
tions. They have never the concise vividness of Dante’s, they 
show no imaginative insight, they lack what we call natural 
magic, yet the best of them have a charm which, if somewhat 
external, is not the less satisfying. Ariosto’s sense of beauty 
is not subtle; but this defect is largely compensated for by 
his sense of artistic balance. He never overloads his pictures; 
even his enumerative descriptions, which have proved so alien 
to our modern taste—such as the once famous portrait of 
Alcina—are composed with a precision and economy of effect 
which half reconcile us to them, Sometimes he has a distinct- 
ness which one might almost call Theocritan, The following 
stanzas are characteristic (O. F., vit, 19 and 20). 


Tra duri sassi e folte spine gia 

Ruggiero intanto in ver la Fata saggia, 
Di balzo in balzo, e d’una in altra via, 
Aspra, solinga, inospita e selvaggia ; 
‘Tanto ch’a gran fatica riuscia 

Su la fervida nona in una spiaggia 

Tra’] mare e’! monte, al mezodi scoperta, 
Arsiccia, nuda, sterile e deserta. 


Percuote il Sole ardente il vicin colle; 

E del calor che si riflette adietro, 

In modo l’aria e l’arena ne bolle, 

Che saria troppo a far liquido il vetro. 

Stassi cheto ogni augello all’ ombra molle: 
Sol la cicala col noioso metro 

Fra i densi rami del fronzuto stelo 

Le valli e i monti assorda, e il mare e il cielo. 


Turning to the descriptive work of Spenser, we shall per- 
haps be surprised to find very few traces of Ariosto. The 
description of Belphoebe, to be sure (F. Q., Bk. 1, ¢. 3, st. 
21 ff.), might be compared for method to that of Alcina (0. F., 
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vul, 11 ff.), though it is more pompously ornamental, and the 
naked beauties of Serena (F. Q., Bk. vi, c. 8, st. 42, 43) might 
seem to be after those of Olimpia (O. F., x1, 67 ff.); but the 
parallel is in neither case close, and the method is generally 
Italian, not peculiar to Ariosto. The House of Morpheus (F. 
Q., Bk. 1, ¢. 1, st. 39-41) was perhaps suggested’ by the Casa 
del Sonno (0. F., x1v, 92-94); but one has only to set the 
two side by side to see that, if so, Spenser borrowed nothing 
save the primal idea. In the Gardens of Adonis (/. Q., Bk. 
1, c. 6 and Iv, c. 10) one might see a vague similarity to 
certain scenes in the Furioso—the Island of Alcina (v1, 19- 
22), in which the bridge guarded by Erifila, i. e. Avarice (v1, 
78, 79 and vu, 2-5) might have suggested to Spenser the 
bridge guarded by Doubt, Delay, Daunger, etc.; the Gardens 
of Logistilla (x, 61-63); the Terrestrial Paradise (xxxrv, 
49-51)—but one cannot be sure that Spenser had Ariosto 
in mind, Finally, such things as the tapestries of the House 
of Busyrane, setting forth the wars of Cupid (Bk. m1, ¢. 11, 
st. 28 ff.) are apparently borrowed from the Furioso (cf. the 
pictures at the Rocca di Tristano prophesying the wars in 
Italy, O. F., xx x11); but these are merely part of the stage- 
setting, used indifferently, whenever convenient. In short, 
Spenser could, as we have seen, take a whole plot in all its 
essential details from Ariosto, he could make distinct charac- 
ter-studies from the figures of the Furioso, he could adopt 
situations ; but he apparently did not think it worth while to 
imitate Ariosto’s descriptions. His generally Italian methods 
of description he might get, as I have said, from Ariosto or 
from almost any sixteenth century poet. 

This specific neglect of Ariosto may be ascribed to several 
causes. In the first place, the Furioso, being essentially a 
poem of plot, character, and action, Spenser would imitate it 
chiefly in just these lines, the more readily in that his own 
genius for plot, character, and action was not strong. In the 


1See, however, Chaucer: The Book of the Duchesse, 11. 153 ff. Also Ovid : 
Metam., x1, 591 ff. Statius: Theb., x, 84 ff. 
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second place, Spenser may not have felt the charm of Ariosto’s 
descriptions. His own taste probably inclined towards greater 
richness. In the third place, he found a much more congenial 
model in Tasso. The richness which Ariosto lacked Tasso had 
in full measure ; indeed, to some modern critics, his descrip- 
tive beauties have seemed rather cloying. He certainly has 
not the artistic balance of Ariosto. Spenser, however, who 
was of Tasso’s own generation, seems to have been captivated 
by him; at any rate, he goes to him for descriptive work, 
rather than to his great predecessor. The Bower of Bliss 
(Bk. 11, c. 12) is taken bodily from the Gerusalemme Liberata 
(c. XV, XVI), and the Retreat of Cymochles (Bk. 1, c. 5, st. 
28 ff.), which gives us another glimpse of the Bower of Bliss, 
is after his manner. It is possible that the first enthusiasm 
roused by the appearance of the Gerusalemme may have been 
an element in the eclipsing of Ariosto. 

There is one minor branch of descriptive work, however, 
in which Spenser has sometimes imitated Ariosto, and that is 
the comparison. The comparisons of the Furioso, indeed, are 
often wonderfully effective, with the distinctness which comes 
from clear vision and sure style. They are rarely impressive, 
and almost never highly beautiful, but they generally have at 
least the virtue of efficient illustration. A single example may 
serve to indicate how Spenser could use them. 

Ruggiero has suddenly attacked a rabble of men-at-arms, 
who are conducting Ricciardetto pinioned to execution. 


Come stormo d’augei, ch’in ripa a un stagno 

Vola sicura e a sua pastura attende, 

S’ improvviso dal ciel falcon grifagno 

Gli da nel mezo, et un ne batte o prende, 

Si sparge in fuga, ognun lascia il compagno, 

E de lo scampo suo cura si prende: 

Cosi veduto avreste far costoro, 

Tosto che’] buon Ruggier diede fra loro. (xxv, 12.) 


Talus, the iron groom of Arthegall, is attacking a rabble 
with his terrible flail. They fly from his presence and hide 
themselves in holes and bushes, 
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As when a faulcon hath with nimble flight 

Flowne at a flush of ducks foreby the brooke, 

The trembling foule, dismayd with dreadfull sight 

Of death, the which them almost overtooke, 

Doe hide themselves from her astonying looke 

Amongst the flags and covert round about. 

When Talus saw they all the field forsook, 

And none appear’d of all that raskall rout, 

To Arthegall he turn’d, and went with him throughout. 
(Bk. v, c. 2, st. 54.) 


One cannot but note that Ariosto’s version is the more 
precise and effective. Indeed, the qualities of Spenser’s style 
hardly adapted themselves to work like this requiring point 
and vivacity. He is more successful, perhaps, in his imita- 
tions of Tasso’s comparisons, which are rich, one might say 
Venetian, in effect, and less strictly illustrative. 


There is a field in which the dramatic and the picturesque 
come together, what one might call picturesque situation. In 
this field Spenser is more successful than in the field of merely 
narrative or dramatic situation, and naturally, for though he 
is not a poet of action, he is a descriptive poet of a very high 
order. As an instance of what he could get from Ariosto in 
this field one may cite the revelation of Bradamante at the 
Rocca di Tristano (O. F., xxx11,79, 80). She enters the castle- 
hall clad in full armor, and is of course received as a man; 
then, when she takes off her helmet, her golden hair bursts 
from its coif and streams down over her shoulders, revealing 
her a beautiful woman. The effect is startling, and Ariosto 
has rendered it with his customary brilliancy. 

In the episode of Britomart at the House of Malbecco, an 
episode written throughout with constant reminiscences of the 
Rocca di Tristano, one might almost say distinctly modelled 
on it, Spenser repeats this situation (Bk. 1, c. 9, st. 20-23). 
In the more dramatic quality of it one cannot say that he 
equals Ariosto. The latter rests his effect on one touch, the 
sudden rush of the hair when the helmet is taken off; Spenser 
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adds a touch by making his heroine remove the rest of her 
armor, thereby revealing also her womanly form, and in so 
doing he weakens his effect very badly. Yet the picturesque- 
ness of the situation he renders well enough ; his description 
catches the eye, though it is certainly not one of his more 
remarkable successes, 


Another category might be glanced at, in which may be 
grouped things rather matter-of-fact than artistic. 

The famous /ancia d’oro, for instance, reappears in the 
Faery Queen as Britomart’s ebon spear (that it is of ebony is 
told us in Bk. rv, ¢. 5, st. 8). Its qualities are the same, and 
are also unknown, apparently, to its possessor. 

The magic shield of Atlante reappears as the shield of 
Arthur (Bk. 1, ¢. 7, st. 33-35). In the Furioso it has the one 
quality of rendering temporarily senseless those who chance 
to look on its dazzling surface ; Spenser has added a number 
of qualities to this, it cannot be said felicitously. The magic 
horn of Astolfo, likewise, which in the Furioso merely serves 
to throw all who hear it into headlong and terrified flight, is 
reproduced, as the horn of Arthur’s squire, with additional 
qualities (Bk. 1, c. 8, st. 3, 4). 

Rodomonte’s bridge (O. F., xx1x, 33-37) is made use of 
as the bridge of Pollent® (F. Q., Bk. v, c. 2, st. 6-8), again 
with complicating additions, in this case, as probably in the 
preceding, suggested by the allegory. 

In another field, Pinabello’s shameful custom (0. F., xx, 
48) is reproduced as the “ wicked custome” of Turpine (Bk. 
VI, c. 6, st. 34). 

There is no need to multiply instances or to attempt a detailed 
classification. It is evident that for such chivalric parapher- 
nalia Spenser went to the Furioso with his customary freedom. 
Whatever caught his fancy, or would serve some immediate 
purpose, he adopted and transferred. He, of course, did not 
draw from the Furioso exclusively. The Morte d’ Arthur could 
give him plenty of such things, or any romance of chivalry 
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he might happen to read, and he certainly took material wher- 
ever he found what he wanted. What he borrows from the 
Furioso, however, usually has some special mark which indi- 
cates its origin, and that poem was unquestionably his chief 
source. 


One final category may be chosen to round out this incom- 
plete and cursory classification—the introductory stanzas with 
which Ariosto opens each canto and which Spenser, following 
him, not infrequently employs. Such stanzas in the Furioso 
are either reflective or take the form of an address to the poet’s 
imaginary audience. Spenser’s are almost always reflective— 
we have seen above how he could take a theme suggested by 
Ariosto (“ Ingiustissimo Amor”) and raise it to a loftier plane 
of meditation—but once, at least, he adopted the address, on 
an occasion when Ariosto’s precedent seemed worth following. 

By way of cautionary preface to his twenty-eighth canto— 
that which Harington first translated—Ariosto writes : 


Donne, e voi che le donne avete in pregio, 
Per Dio, non date a questa istoria orecchia, 
A questa che l’ostier dire in dispregio 

E in vostra infamia e biasmo s’apparecchia ; 
Ben che ne macchia vi pud dar né fregio 
Lingua si vile, e sia l’usanza vecchia 

Che’! volgare ignorante ognun riprenda, 

E parli pid di quel che meno intenda. 


Lasciate questo Canto; che senza esso 

Pué star l’istoria, e non sara men chiara. 
Mettendolo Turpino, anch’ io I’ho messo, 

Non per malivolenzia né per gara. 

Ch’ io v’ami, oltre mia lingua che I’ha espresso, 
Che mai non fu di celebrarvi avara, 

N’ ho fatto mille prove; e v’ho dimostro 

Ch’ io son, né potrei esser se non vostro. 


An apology was, without question, desirable, and Ariosto 
makes it in the tone of playful deprecation which he can 
assume so well, 
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When Spenser came to write of Paridell and Hellenore 
(Bk. 11, c. 9), he seems to have thought the opportunity a 
good one to imitate Ariosto’s apology. His own story was 
relatively sober, and unquestionably, had not Ariosto set the 
precedent, he himself would never have thought of apologiz- 
ing for it; indeed, he might seem to be going somewhat out 
of his way to do so. Adopting the suggestion, however, he 
sets his own unmistakable stamp upon the stanzas. They are 
utterly different in tone from Ariosto’s. 


Redoubted Knights, and honorable Dames, 

To whom I levell all my labours end, 

Right sore I feare least with unworthie blames 

This odious argument my rymes should shend, 

Or ought your goodly patience offend, 

Whiles of a wanton lady I doe write, 

Which with her loose incontinence doth blend 

The shyning glory of your soveraine light; 

And knighthood fowle defaced by a faithlesse knight. 


But never let th’ ensample of the bad 

Offend the good: for good, by paragone 

Of evill, may more notably be rad; 

As white seemes fayrer macht with blacke attone : 
Ne all are shamed by the fault of one: 

For lo! in heven, whereas all goodnes is, 
Emongst the angels, a whole legione 

Of wicked sprightes did fall from happy blis; 
What wonder then if one, of women all, did mis? 


III, 


To those who read the Fuery Queen with Ariosto in mind 
the opening cantos of Book 111 are almost startling. At the 
very outset Britomart appears on the scene, and we at once 
recognize her for a copy of Bradamante, She makes her 
entry exactly like Bradamante, coming suddenly into view, 
and without pause rushing to an encounter with the knight 
in her path, and bearing him down (F, Q., Bk, 111, 6, 1, at. 4 ff; 
O. F., 1, 60 ff.), Then, a reconciliation being effected, her 
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antagonist, Guyon, Prince Arthur, and she ride on together, 
till suddenly a damsel on a milk-white palfrey dashes out of 
the brush pursued by a lustful forester, and Arthur and Guyon 
immediately spur after the pair, to save the damsel from harm 
(c. 1, st. 15 ff.). We are reminded of Angelica in the first 
canto of the Furioso, and the sequel indicates that Spenser had 
her in mind (c. 4, st. 46; cf. O. F., 1, 21-23: ¢. 7, st. 1, 2; 
ef. O. F., 1, 33-35). Florimel, in fact, with her many lovers, 
might be taken throughout the book for the faint counterpart 
of Angelica. Meanwhile Britomart, continuing her course 
alone, comes to the House of Malecasta, where, as we have 
seen, her experience is an imitation of Ruggiero’s experience 
with Alcina—just reversed. So much for the first canto. In 
the second and third cantos we have the beginnings of her 
love-story, which is continuously parallel to that of Brada- 
mante. These main facts, and some half-dozen minor imita- 
tions bring the early cantos of Book 111 so close to the early 
cantos of the Furioso that Spenser might seem to have taken 
a fresh start in his “ emulation” of Ariosto. As a whole, the 
third book is incomparably richer than the preceding two in 
reminiscences of Ariosto. 

This fact is, perhaps, hardly surprising, for Britomart being 
heroine of the book, Spenser’s mind would naturally be occu- 
pied more than ever with his original, What is much more 
noteworthy is that the general character of Book wt differs 
markedly from that of the preceding books, and approximates 
very distinctly to the type of the Furioso, The phenomenon 
is not inexplicable, 

The first two books of the Faery Queen are, without doubt, 
the most systematic and careful of the six we now have, 
Each is devoted to the quest of a single knight, and each is 
rounded out to complete unity, In the second book, how- 
ever, we can detect signs of a change. The plot of the first is 
rigidly concentrated; in the second—though the book can 
hardly be said to have a real plot, being made up of a string 
of unprogressive episodes—Braggadochio and Belphoebe, and 
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the chronicle of British kings, and the combat of Arthur with 
Maleger mar the narrative unity, if they do not absolutely 
destroy it. Spenser seems to be reaching out towards a some- 
what freer, more varied narrative plan. 

His stricter allegorical method seems also to be giving him 
trouble. The career of the Red Cross Knight in its progres- 
sive vicissitudes, from the Den of Error, through the House 
of Pride, the Dungeon of Orgoglio, the Cave of Despair, the 
House of Holiness, to the final combat with the Dragon of 
Evil and the triumphant marriage with Una, is, on the whole, 
set forth with rare imaginative power. In the career of Guyon 
the allegory begins to lose life. The House of Golden Meane 
is tolerable, but Medina herself is so pale and bloodless that 
Spenser seems to have hardly dared make her Guyon’s avowed 
mistress ; their mutual troth is suggested only in the faintest 
manner (Bk. 01, c. 2, st. 30,1. 5; ¢. 7, st. 50); and the House 
of Temperance with its cut and dried allegory of the human 
body, the house of the soul, is perillously close to a reductio 
ad absurdum, Spenser, one would think, must have felt that 
if his characters and scenes were to continue to be the embodi- 
ment of merely abstract qualities and conditions, or the trans- 
mogrification of things material, there would be danger of his 
poem becoming completely ossified. His imagination could 
not continue indefinitely to give life to abstractions. 

We shall hardly be surprised, therefore, at the change in 
narration and allegory which comes with the third book. 

In narration Spenser abandons unity of action. The plot 
of which Florimel is heroine runs side by side with the main 
plot, the quest of Britomart, touching it only at the outset, 
and other characters give other centres of interest, or incipient 
plots, as Timias and Belphoebe. There are frequent digres- 
sions. The scene is constantly shifting. The quest of Brito- 
mart moves towards no definite goal of action; the achieve- 
ment with which she brings the book to a close is accidental 
and unforeseen. The end of the book, indeed, ends nothing, 
for all the main threads of interest are still to be spun 
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out. In brief, the narrative character of this book is utterly 
different from that of the first two. For a single knight, 
pursuing his quest through opposing dangers, with varying 
vicissitudes of fortune, all accessory figures grouped about 
him in strict subordination, we have independent knights and 
ladies, whose paths cross and recross, who come and go much 
as fate drives them, without definite goal, all dominated by 
Britomart, but not controlled by her. This is manifestly the 
varied world of the Furioso, 

The change in allegory is equally marked. One notices, for 
instance, that there are fewer allegorical sign-boards. From 
the “ Wood of Error” to the “ House of Holiness” the first 
book is full of them, and the second book has the “ House of 
Golden Meane,” the “ Cave of Mammon,” and half a dozen 
others: the third book has the “ House of Malecasta,” and 
that alone. One notices, too, the absence of characters labelled 
as mere abstractions. The first book has Despair, Orgoglio, 
Corceca, Sansfoy and his brethren, and others too numerous to 
mention ; the second book has Furor, Occasion, Atin, Alma, 
Medina, Mammon, etc., etc.; save Malecasta and her crew— 
for the Masque of Cupid may fairly be set aside—the third 
book has hardly one. Taking the list of characters in each 
book at large, we discover a similar distinction. The Red 
Cross Knight, Una, Duessa, Archimago are the embodiment of 
manifest abstractions, as also are Guyon, the Palmer, Acrasia, 
Cymochles ; what abstractions are embodied in the characters 
of the third book? Britomart is nominally the embodiment 
of Chastity; but what abstraction does Florimel stand for? 
Malecasta is, of course, Unchastity incarnate; what, then, is 
Hellenore? If Hellenore stands for some abstraction or other, 
why does Spenser apologize for writing of “‘a wanton lady,” 
and defend himself from the charge of aspersing womankind 
by saying that she is merely “ one, of women all” (c. 9, st. 1 
and 2)? As for Malbecco, his ultimate transformation into 
the abstraction, Jealousy, is described with wonderful effect : 
what abstraction does he represent before his transformation ? 
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Then, for the allegorical action, In the first book Holiness 
is shown struggling through those spiritual dangers which 
peculiarly beset it to the overthrow of Evil and to union with 
Heavenly Truth. In the second book Temperance stands 
firm against those passions and desires which peculiarly beset 
it, and in the end triumphs over Incontinence, the worst of 
all. In each case the allegory presents a perfectly definite 
succession of spiritual states considered in the abstract, What 
does Britomart, or Chastity,do? She reads Malecasta a lesson ; 
she drives off Ollyphant, a type of Lust; she sets Amoret free 
from Busyrane—which may be taken to signify the power 
of Chastity freeing Womanhood from thraldom to material 
passion, But what is the hidden spiritual significance of her 
combat with Marinell, of her sojourn in the castle of Mal- 
becco? Taking her career as a whole, one cannot but see 
that, whatever else the allegory may do, it certainly does not, 
like that of the first two books, present a succession of dis- 
tinct spiritual states considered in the abstract. And turning 
from Britomart to Florimel, one perceives immediately that 
the allegory of this unfortunate lady’s career is at the very 
antipodes to the allegory of abstractions. To sum up, the 
characters of Book 111 may fairly be regarded as men and 
women of certain general types engaged in actions which are 
typically moral. And here again we find ourselves close to 
the Furioso, which has allegorical episodes, but of general 
allegory only so much as one might read into almost any 
romance poem. Set Book 111 and the Furioso side by side, 
and one lends itself to allegory almost as readily as the other. 

This change is certainly remarkable: it is a change of 
world, The world of Book 1 is a world of spiritual abstrac- 
tions, in which the outer semblance of chivalry does not for 
an instant deceive the reader; the world of Book 111 is the 
world of chivalry itself, which occasional abstractions in no 
way perturb, Book 11 marks the transition, The change is 
lasting. In Book v we have a partial reversion to the earlier 
type, but Books tv and v1 are distinctly of the later; Book 
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v1, indeed, is about as purely chivalric as one could desire, 
Consciously or unconsciously, Spenser has drawn nearer to 
Ariosto, That his poem should begin in a world peculiarly 
his own, and then, as if irresistibly, drift into the world of 
the Furioso is perhaps not without significance. 


IV, 


How far Ariosto influenced Spenser’s literary methods and 
what elements in the Faery Queen may be traced to the Orlando 
Furioso are questions beyond the scope of the present investi- 
gation. The data we have secured, however, will afford us 
some general conclusions about Spenser’s imaginative debt to 
Ariosto which will be worth a brief statement. 

First, we notice that the two men are radically different in 
temper and views. Ariosto is humorous, ironical, worldly-wise 
—serious chiefly by artistic mood ; Spenser is “ sage and seri- 
ous” by fundamental constitution. Ariosto’s attitude towards 
chivalry is that of the urbane sceptic, or of the impressionable 
artist ; to Spenser chivalry is an inspiring ideal, the highest 
expression of human nobility and earnestness. The two men, 
in reality, have nothing but their art in common, and even on 
that they are not atone. However seriously, therefore, Spenser 
may at times have taken Ariosto, it is manifest that the latter 
can have had no real influence upon his deeper imaginative life. 

If any romance poet exercised such an influence on him, it 
was Tasso. The intense seriousness, the reverence for chivalry 
which pervade the Gerusalemme Liberata could hardly fail to 
attract Spenser powerfully ; even its somewhat morbid sadness 
and dolcezza seem to have charmed him, for though his own 
temperament was serenely cheerful,' he certainly had a strong 
taste for the poetry of melancholy—witness Du Bellay, the 
saddest of the Pléiade poets and the only one of them who 


'Those who read Spenser attentively will hardly be convinced, I think, 
that there was “a life-long vein of melancholy” in him. v. Dr. Grosart’s 


Spenser, vol, 1, p. 185, 
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ever influenced him, and witness his own poetical laments, 
In the days when he first undertook the Faery Queen he was 
acquainted with the Rinaldo and borrowed from it; when 
the Gerusalemme Liberata reached him he was apparently as 
enthusiastic over it as the Italians themselves. If, as might 
very well be, he was then engaged upon his second book, the 
remarkable imitations of Tasso’s poem of which that book is 
full might be taken to represent the first impulses of his 
enthusiasm. 

How far Spenser was in sympathy with Tasso may be indi- 
cated by the character of his imitations. When he copies 
Ariosio it is almost always with a change. He may take the 
facts of a plot one by one as they stand in his original ; 
the peculiar rendering will always be his own, He may 
adopt a situation—it will be with certain modifications which 
alter its character, He may imitate a reflective passage—the 
spirit of the version will be new. In other words, he is never 
thoroughly in touch with Ariosto. When he imitates Tasso, 
however, he does not feel the need of change, or if he changes, 
he preserves in good part the spirit of the original, The 
Bower of Bliss (Bk, 11, ¢. 12) is a simple reproduction of the 
Gardens of Armida (G. L., XV, XV1), partly by direct trans- 
lation, partly by close imitation, partly by adoption of general 
features, The song of Phaedria (Bk, 1, ¢, 6, at, 15-17) has 
not a word in common with the song of the siren (G, L,, xtv, 
62-64); yet the spirit of the two is exactly the same; they 
might be transposed, In other words, Spenser finds in Tasso 
a kindred genius, and has no need of asserting imaginative 
independence, 

Spenser imitated Tasso whenever he found occasion,' The 
Gerusalemme Liberata, however, was too little a romance poem 
to furnish him very much material ; the epical subject-matter 


‘Sometimes he superimposes Tasso upon Ariosto—not always felicitously. 
What Britomart says of her early training in arms (Bk, 11, c. 2, st. 6, 7) is 
imitated from Clorinda (G. L., 11, 39, 40), but is in manifest contradiction 
to Glaucé’s words (c. 3, st. 53, 57). 
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which Tasso had adopted was too far removed from the sub- 
ject-matter of the Faery Queen, Having begun his poem with 
Ariosto in mind, therefore, he still found Ariosto his most 
convenient resource; indeed, as we have seen, during the very 
days of his early enthusiasm for the Gerusalemme Liberata the 
Faery Queen was drifting, as if irresistibly, towards the type of 
the Furioso, and was accumulating imitations in double vol- 
ume; for Spenser was imitating, not to record his critical 
preferences, but to fill in the outlines of his extended poem. 
And, after all, it would be a grave mistake to imagine that 
he did not really enjoy and admire the Orlando Furioso, He 
and Ariosto were radically different in spirit, and could rarely, 
or never, be in complete sympathy, but we know that he 
thought him a grave and edifying poet, not much the worse 
for a strain of somewhat free humor, and it is evident to the 
most casual observer of his imitations that he read the Murioso 
repeatedly and assiduously, Had he undertaken to emulate it 
merely in the spirit of opposition, he would hardly have gone 
to it so frequently for suggestions and direct help, he would 
hardly have studied it with such care, Or if we conceive of 
him as borrowing from it in cold blood, using it merely 
because it was full of convenient plots, characters, situations, 
ete,, we must admit that his memory for things he did not 
really enjoy was sometimes singularly tenacious, that he has 
imitated passages which he could not have hunted up for the 
oceasion and which, to the unsophisticated observer, would 
seem to have stuck in his mind because they pleased him, It 
is not necessary to assume that Ariosto fascinated him, was 
his favorite poet; but a careful survey of the data will con- 
vince most of us, I think, that Spenser took very genuine 
pleasure in the fertile and amiable Tialian, He certainly did 
not go to him for inspiration of the higher order, but for the 
practical conduct of the Faery Queen he found him invalu- 
able—the consummate artist of the romance poem, a poet 
of almost inexhaustible variety and suggestiveness, Every 
passage borrowed might be recast, modified, animated with 
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another spirit—all, apparently, in repudiation of Ariosto’s 
meaning ; but that would not imply antagonism. Spenser 
might recognize the difference between his own poem and the 
Furioso without, therefore, disapproving of the latter—except 
casually; and he might read the Furioso like Milton without 
feeling any grave discrepancy between his own imaginings and 
the spirit of the context. He probably did not analyze his 
impressions like a philosopher. Ariosto had perfected the 
type of the romance poem; Spenser emulated and imitated 
him, and read him with pretty constant pleasure. 


V. 


The following list contains what specific imitations from 
Ariosto I have been able to discover in the Faery Queen. 
Many of them are also recorded in Warton’s Observations 
and elsewhere, but as I drew up my list without assistance, 
and found upon later examination that, with four or five 
exceptions, it contained all the parallel passages noted by 
Warton and the others, I have thought it superfluous to give 
references, The list does not pretend to be even approxi- 
mately complete: any one with a clear memory who chose to 
read and reread the two poems side by side might add to it 
considerably, In such a bewildering multitude of episodes 
and striking passages the discovery of a particular imitation 
may often be a matter of mere accident. I do not think, 
however, that any very important imitation has escaped me. 

Some of the imitations which I cite may seem to be wholly 
imaginary, As Spenser frequently worked from mere sug- 
gestions, passages which the student of the two poems will 
incline to think clearly imitative may often, to the unpre- 
judiced reader, seem absolutely original. I have endeavored 
to be moderate in my ascriptions, but in conducting investiga- 
tions like this it is often very difficult for the critic to “mark 
that point where sense and dulness meet.” 
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The imitations are given in order as they occur. This 
arrangement makes it clear how steadily and frequently 
Spenser drew on the Furioso for matter. 


Boox I. 


C. 1, st. 29. Red Cross Kt. and Una meeting Archimago. Warton cites 
Angelica meeting friar (O. F., 11, 12,13). Both sages are deceivers and 
magicians. Perhaps more striking reference would be to Tasso’s Rinaldo, 
1, 31, where Malagigi appears as venerable old man. 

C. 1, st. 34. Faint similarity to 0. F., x11, 57. 

©. 1, st. 39-41. Cf. O. F., x1v, 92-94. 

C. 2, st. 3. Warton cites Atlante’s magic palace (O. F., x11) where every 
knight is deceived by an image of his mistress. 

C, 2, st. 30 ff. Cf. O. F., v1, 26 ff. Astolfo transformed by Alcina into 
myrtle tree. That the main suggestion came from Ariosto seems certain. 
Spenser may also have had Tasso in mind, G. L., x11, 41, 42. 

C. 8, st. 38. Cf. O. F., 1v, 27. 

C. 5, st. 7, 1.2. Similar to O. F., 11, 8, ll. 4-8; but hardly an imitation. 

C. 6, st.3 ff. Cf. O. F, x111, 26-29. Very characteristic difference of treat- 
ment. 

C. 6, st. 33-48, Una, Satyrane, Sansloy, Archimago. Cf. O. F., 1, 72-81; 
1, 1-23; viii, 29 ff. Angelica, Sacripante, Rinaldo, the friar. See detailed 
comment in sect, 1 of this paper. 

C,7, st. 7. Cf. 0, F, 1, 59,72. Sacripante and Angelica interrupted by 
a ioud noise in the wood. 

C. 7, st. 18, 11.1, 2. Cf. 0. .F., 1x, 91, IL. 1-8, 

C. 7, st. 88-36. Arthur's shield fabricated by the enchanter Merlin, Cf. 
0. F., u, 55, 56. The shield of the enchanter Atlante. For further notice 
see sect, 11 of this paper, 

C, 8, st. 3,4, Cf. 0. F., xv, 15. 

C, 8, st. 19. Cf. 0. F., xxi, 84-86. 

C, 8, 46-48, Cf. O. F, vit, 72, 73, 

C, 10, st. 46 ff. Cf. Ruggiero with the hermit on the rocky island; bap- 
tised ; his destiny in part revealed, O. F., xx, 52 ff. 

C.11, st, 20,21. Might seem to be an amplification of O. F., xxx, 60, lI. 1-4. 

C. 12, st. 1, Cf. stanzas with which Ariosto opens the concluding canto 
of his poem, O. F., xvi, 1 ff. 


Boox II. 


C, 1, st. 26, One might refer to O, F., xxxv1, 37, 38. 

C, 2, st. 24. Somewhat similar to O. F., xx1, 53. 

C. 3, st. 4, The stealing of Guyon’s horse may have been suggested by 
several episodes in the Furioso; xxm, 12 ff.; xxi, 33 ff.; xxx11, 92 ff.; 
perhaps 1, 72 ff. 

4 
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C, 3, st. 17, Braggadochio’s vow: cf. Mandricardo’s, O. F., x1v, 43. For 
character of Braggadochio see sect. 11 of this paper. 

C. 3, st. 18, Archimago’s promise to steal Arthur’s sword for Brag- 
gadochio, Cf. Mandricardo appropriating Orlando’s sword, O. F., xxtv, 
58, 59. 

C, 3, st, 22 ff. Belphoebe. Cf, description of Alcina, O, F., vir, 11-16. 
Spenser’s more ornate method of description reminds one rather of Tasso. 

C, 4, st. 18 ff. The tale of the Squire is after the story of Ariodante, 0, 
F., tv, 57 to v1, 16, Spenser’s modifications are very characteristic. Ariosto’s 
novella had to be harmonized with its new and more ideal surroundings, and 
its allegorical possibilities had to be developed. 

C, 5, st. 4, 5, Similar to O. F., xxiv, 106, 106, 

C. 8, st, 80, Pyrochles strikes full at Arthur's crest with Morddure, hop- 
ing to cleave his head: the good sword swerves aside from its master and 
leaves him unhurt, In 0. F., x11, 95, 96, Gradasso strikes full at Orlando's 
head with Durindana: the sword does not swerve aside from its master; it 
is true to Gradasso’s aim; only Orlando’s invulnerability saves him, The 
parallel is suggestive, Pyrochles acquired Morddure from Archimago, who 
stole it for Braggadochio; Gradasso acquired Durindana from Mandricardo, 
who virtually stole it, 

©, 8, st, 42, Cf. 0, F, xvi, 19, 

C, 9, st. 2, Arthur, like Orlando, wins back his sword in open combat, 
O. F., X14, XLUL 

C. 10, Spenser in devoting a canto to the ancestry of Elizabeth is follow- 
ing the precedent of Ariosto, who in various ways and at different times 
celebrates the genealogy of the Estes, This canto is linked with c. 8 of 
Book 111. Both together find their closest counterpart in canto 111 of the 
Furioso, As exordium to this pair of cantos Spenser adopts the stanzas 
which open Ariosto’s canto (F. Q., Bk. 1, c. 10, st, 1-4; O. F’, m1, 1-4), 
Here, as in several other imitations, Spenser directly translates the first 
few lines, and then drifts into an entirely original rendering of the theme 
suggested, 

C. 11, st. 5 Cf. 0. F., v1, 60-66, 

C. 11, st. 33 ff. Warton likens Arthur’s difficulty in killing Maleger to 
the difficulty which Grifone, Aquilante, and Astolfo have in killing Orrilo, 
O. F., xv, 87 ff. 

C, 12, st. 56. Possibly suggested by O. F., x, 39, 40. 


Boox III. 


C. 1, st. 4 ff. Britomart, like Bradamante, first appears in a chance 
encounter, in which she overthrows her antagonist: O. F., 1, 60 ff. How 
completely she is the counterpart of Bradamante has been indicated in 
sect. 11 of this paper, and will be made clear by many other reminiscences 
of Bradamante not there noted. 
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C, 1, st. 10, Spenser does not explicitly state that Britomart was igno- 
rant of the virtue of her ebon lan. bu! we come to perceive that she was 
so. Cf. 0, F., xxxi, 48; xiv, 65, 66, 

C. 1, st. 18, Cf. O. F., 1, 22. 

C. 1, st. 42, 43, Perhaps suggested by O. F., xxx, 79, 80. 

C. 1, st. 49. Cf. 0. F., xxu, 1-3. 

C. 1, st. 59 ff. Cf. O. F., vit, 28-26, For discussion see sect. u of this 


r. 
ne. 2, st. 1-3. In these stanzas and in st, 1 and 2 of c. 4 Spenser is imitat- 
ing Ariosto; O. F., xx, 1-3; xxxvu, 1 ff. The imitation is scattering. 

C, 2, st. 25, 1. 6. Cf. Ruggiero’s conquest of arms of Hector, borne by 
Mandricardo, O, F., xxx. For connected account of Britomart’s love story 
see sect, 11 of this paper. 

©. 8. Imitated from c. 11 of the Furioso, For discussion see sect. 11 of 
this paper. 

C, 8, st. 1, Cf. 0. F, 1,1. For discussion see sect, 1 of this paper. 

C, 8, at, 22, 1, 5-9, 23, Of. O. F., m1, 17, 18, 

C, 3, st, 28, Cf. 0. F, xu, 61 ff 

C, 8, at. 60, The lancia d’oro of the Furioso, which Astolfo turns over to 
Bradamante: O, F., xxu11, 15, 

C, 4, st. 46, The flight of Florimel, begun in c, 1, st, 15-18, and concluded 
in c. 7, st. 1-4, is after the flight of Angelica, 0, F., 1, 33-35, with a possi- 
ble reminiscence, at the end, of Erminia in the Gerusalemme, Arthur and 
Guyon pursuing her and parting at the parting of the ways may be com- 
pared to Rinaldo and Ferrad, 0. F., 1, 21-28. Florimel, with her many 
lovers and her adventurous carger, might seem at times to be modelled on 
Angelica, though, of course, she is a very different character. 

C, 7, st. 34. Possibly suggested by O. F., xxv, 111. Spenser’s compari- 
son is imperfect, since the Beast is finally subdued—a good example of his 
indifference to exact illustration. 

C. 7, st. 53 ff. Cf. O. F., xxvii, especially st. 45-49, 

C, 8, st. 11-13, Cf. the winning of Doralice by Mandricardo. O., F., x1v, 
38 ff. 

C. 8, 15 ff. Spenser may have had in mind O, F., 1, 77-81; u, 3. False 
Florimel’s apparent dismay is like Angelica’s, 

C. 9, st. 1,2. Cf. O. F., xxvim, 1-3. For discussion see sect. 1 of this 


per. 

C. 9, in which Britomart comes to the castle of Malbecco is a reminis- 
cence of O. F., xxxu, 64 ff., in which Bradamante comes to the Rocca di 
Tristano. Malbecco’s jealousy (st. 5) is like that of Clodione (in O. F., st. 
83-94). The bad weather which forces Britomart to shelter (st. 11-13) is 
like that which Bradamante experiences (in O. F., st. 63); both arrive at 
nightfall. Britomart jousting with Paridell for entrance to the shed is like 
Bradamante jousting for entrance to the castle (in O. F., st. 69-77). The 
revelation of Britomart (st. 20, 21) is after that of Bradamante (in 0. F., 
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st. 79, 80). As Bradamante is entertained by pictures of the future wars in 
Italy, so Britomart is entertained by the story of “Troian Brute” told by 
Paridell. 

C. 10, st. 47. Warton suggests comparison with Norandino getting access 
to Lucina in a similar way, O. F., xvu, 45-48. 

C. 11, st. 7 ff. Manifestly after O. F.. u, 34 ff. Pinabello’s mistress, like 
Scudamour’s, has been carried off by an enchanter and confined in an inac- 
cessible castle. In each case the heroine later sets the lady free. 

C. 11, st. 29 ff. Cf. the pictures of the wars in Italy at the Rocca di 
Tristano: O. F., c. XXxIil. 


Boox IV. 


C. 1, st. 13. Warton refers to O. F., xxv1, 28. More probably imitated 
from O. F., xxx, 79, 80, already used in Bk. 11, c. 9, st. 20, 21. 

C. 1, st. 14. Britomart-Bellona. Warton refers to O. F., xxvi, 24. Cf. 
Bk. 1, c. 9, st. 22. 

C. 1, st. 19 ff. Cf. Alcina seeking Invidia and bringing her up to the 
world to work mischief, in the Cinque Canti, 1, 38 ff. The Cinque Canti 
were, in Spenser’s day, commonly printed as an appendix to the Furioso. 

C. 3, st. 45. The reference is to O. F., xi, 60-67. 

C. 4, st. 9,10. Cf. O. F., xx, 106-129. For discussion see sect. 1 of this 
paper. One may note that in this episode Spenser forgot himself. Inc. 1, 
st. 17, Até is given the outer form of a fair lady; but the description of her 
natural form, in c. 1, st. 27-29, and her vile conduct suggested the analogy 
of Gabrina, and led Spenser to introduce this episode without noticing that 
he was contradicting his first statement. Spenser is very careless in such 
small matters: Ariosto is scrupulously careful. 

, st. 20. Cf. O. F., xvm, 88-90. 

st. 22-24. Cf. the conduct of Discordia in O. F., xxvu, 39 ff. 
st. 25, 26. Cf. O. F., xxvu, 103-107. 

st. 40, 41. Cf. O. F., xxu1, 31-36. 

st. 43. Cf. O. F., xxx, 76-81. 

C. 7, st. 15 ff. Aemylia in the cave of Lust is apparently a reminiscence 
of Isabella in the robbers’ cave, O. F., xu, 89 ff. Her story in part resem- 
bles the story of Isabella, O. F., x11, 4-14. The old woman, her companion, 
is like Gabrina, with perhaps a touch of the house-keeper of the Ore: 0. 
F., xvu, 33. 

C. 8, st. 36, 11. 5, 6. Cf. O. F., xxxvu, 78, ll. 3-6. 

C. 9, st. 26. Cf. confused and shifting fight in O. F., xxv1, 70 ff. 

C.10. The Gardens of Adonis have a faint resemblance to certain gardens 
in the Furioso: v1, 19-22, x, 61-63; xxxrv, 49-51. The bridge guarded by 
Erifila, i. e. Avarice (O. F., v1, 78, 79; vir, 2-5) may have suggested the 
bridge guarded by Doubt, etc. (st. 11 ff.). For st. 25 cf. 0. F., v1, 74. See 
sect. 11 of this paper. 
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Book V. 


C. 1, st. 9,10. Chrysaor might be compared to Ruggiero’s Balisarda: 
O. F., xxx, 57-59. 

C. 2, st. 6-8. Cf. Rodomonte’s bridge: O. F., xx1x, 33-37. For the 
combat between Pollent@ and Arthegall, cf. that between Rodomonte and 
Brandimarte: O. F., xxx, 67 ff. Britomart passing the bridge despite 
Dolon’s sons (c. 6, st. 36-39) is like Bradamante: she alone passes it with- 
out being forced into the water, O. F., xxxv, 38 ff. 

C. 2, st. 54. Cf. 0. F., xxv, 12. 

C. 3, st. 10-15. Cf. O. F., xvu, 86-113. 

3, st. 33. Cf. the ferocity of Baiardo, O. F., 1, 74. 

3, st. 34. Brigadore = Brigliadoro, Orlando’s horse. 
3, st. 37. Cf. O. F., xvitr, 91-93. 

4, st.11. Cf. 0. F, vt, 5. 

C. 4, st. 21 ff. Cf. Ariosto’s amazons: O. F., xrx, 57 ff. 

C. 6, st. 3 ff. Cf. O. F., xxx, 84 ff.; xxx, 10 ff. For discussion see sect. 
11 of this paper. 

C. 6, st. 7, 1.4. Cf. the “alta torre” in O. F., xxxu, 14, 1. 5. 

C. 6, st. 8. Cf. the “cavalier guascone”’ in O. F., xxxu, 28. 

C. 7, st. 29 ff. Cf. the combat of Bradamante and Marfisa: O. F., xxxvi. 

C. 9, st. 11. Cf. Caligorante’s net, O. F., xv, 44, 45. 

C.10 and 11. Cf. O. F., rx, 17 ff. Arthur’s exploit in behalf of Belgee is 
very much like Orlando’s exploit in behalf of Olimpia. Note that Olim- 
pia’s dominions are in the Low Countries. It seems probable that Spenser, 
determining to allegorize the English wars in the Low Countries under 
Leicester, remembered this story of the Furioso and adopted certain of its 
features. 

C. 12, st.13. Cf. O. F., xxxm, 108. This comparison is one of the com- 
monest in Italian literature: v. Dante, Inferno, c. 11, ll. 127-129; Boccaccio, 
Teseide, x, 28; Fr. Bello, Mambriano, c. vin, st. — (quoted by Panizzi, 
Orlando Innamorato, vol. 1, p. 318) ; Gerusalemme Liberata, xvin, 16, xx, 129. 
It is evident that Spenser is following Ariosto’s version. 


Cc. 
C. 
Cc. 
Cc. 


Boox VI. 


C. 3, st. 30 ff. Turpine is modelled on Pinabello, and Blandina, though 
of different character from Pinabello’s meretrice, might be set beside her in 
vice. This episode might be compared with O. F., xx, 110 ff. 

C. 3, st. 38. Cf. O. F., xxxu, 83 ff. 

C. 4, st. 4 and c. 5, st. 2. This “salvage man” might seem to be a remi- 
niscence of the mad Orlando, naked and invulnerable. 

C. 6, st. 34. Cf. Pinabello’s custom: O. F., xxu, 48. 

C. 6, st. 42. Compare or contrast the meretrice,'O. F., xxu1, 76-79. 
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C. 6, st. 44. Compare Pinabello treacherously seizing Aquilante and his 
companions in their beds: O. F., xx, 104, 105; xxu, 53. 

C. 7, st.1. Cf. 0. F., xxxvi, 1. 

C. 7, st. 3ff. Cf. Pinabello deceitfully obtaining the assistance of Aqui- 
lante and his companions in maintaining his wicked custom, O. F., xx, 
53 ff. 

C. 7, st. 28 ff. Mirabella’s story and the lesson thereby conveyed might 
be compared to Lidia’s story: O. F., xxxiv, 11-43. 

C. 7, st. 47. Distantly like O. F., xx1v, 62. 

C, 8, st. 42, 43. Cf. O. F, x1, 67-71. 

C. 11, st. 2 ff. Pastorella in the cave of the robbers. Warton cites Isa- 
bella in the cave of the robbers: O. F., x11, 91 fff. 

C. 11, st. 25, ll. 8,9. Cf. O. F., xvi, 35. 


R. E. Nem Dopee. 








III—THE CHRISTIAN COLORING IN THE 
BEOWULF. 


It is admitted by all critics that the Beowu/f is essentially 
a heathen poem; that its materials are drawn from tales 
composed before the conversion of the Angles and Saxons to 
Christianity, and that there was a time when these tales were 
repeated without the Christian reflections and allusions that 
are found in the poem that has reached us. But in what 
form this heathen material existed before it was put into its 
present shape is a question on which opinions are widely 
different. In the nature of the case we can look for no entire 
consensus of opinion and no exact answer to the question ; 
the most that one can expect to establish is at the best only a 
probability. 

The following hypotheses are possible : 

1. The poem was composed by a Christian, who had heard 
the stories and used them as the material for his work. 

2. The poem was composed by a Christian, who used old 
lays as his material. (This differs from the first supposition 
in assuming that the tales had already been versified and 
were in poetical form before they were used by the author.) 

3. The poem was composed by a heathen, either from old 
stories or from old lays, At a later date it was revised by a 
Christian poet, to whom we owe the Christian allusions found 
in it. (This hypothesis differs from the others in assuming the 
existence of a complete poem without the Christian coloring.) 

The purpose of the present study is to contribute to the 
settlement of the question inferences drawn from a careful 
examination of the passages that show a Christian coloring. 
Whether the Beowulf is a unit or a compilation made from 
several poems originally distinct is not considered, except in 
so far as a conclusion may be drawn from the character of 
the Christian allusions, and all other questions in regard to the 
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genesis of the Epic in general or of the Beowulf in particular 
are also left untouched. 

It must be noted, however, at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion, that it is not in all cases a simple matter to decide 
whether a passage under consideration is Christian in character. 
It is clear, I think, that we have no right to classify under 
this head those passages that are simply moral and ethical. 
The commandment not to bear false witness is regarded with 
good reason as a fundamental part of Christian doctrine, but 
when the dying Beowulf says, ‘I sought not unrighteous strife 
nor swore oaths deceitfully,’ we are justified in claiming the 
passage as Christian only by bringing proof that our fore- 
fathers, before they were enlightened by the instruction of 
Christian missionaries, thought false oaths right and proper. 
But when the hero continues, ‘In all this I may rejoice, though 
sick with mortal wounds, for when my life hath left my body, 
the Ruler of men may not charge me with the murder of my 
kindred,’ we may properly recognize the Christian coloring. 
This does not lie in the assertion of the speaker that he has 
kept the commandment not to kill, for Christianity can claim 
a monopoly of this no more than of the other just referred to, 
but in the apparent reference to a judgment after death and 
to the Ruler who is to try men for their deeds ; a reference 
that seems to prove the writer’s knowledge of the teaching of 
the Gospels. 

Other passages are doubtful for a different reason. It is 
well known that the missionaries of the early Church took 
many words belonging to heathen beliefs and practices and 
applied them to corresponding conceptions and usages of the 
Christian system. In Yule, Haster, God, hell, etc., we still 
keep words thus adopted; others, now obsolete, are halend, 
nergend, drihten, metod, frea, etc. To these may be added the 
various epithets applied to the Persons of the Trinity, which 
are used so freely by the Old English poets. Most of these 
are simply equivalents of Latin expressions, or imitations of 
them ; e. g. @lmihtig (omnipotens); ece drihten (dominus eter- 
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nus); wuldorecyning (rex glorie); and the like. This use of 
native words and epithets is nothing peculiar, of course ; the 
same thing had already taken place in Latin and had given 
to deus, dominua, etc. their ecclesiastical meaning. But when 
such words are first used by the church, it is plain that some- 
thing of the old meaning still clings to them and is suggested 
to the hearer. In some cases the older meaning vanishes after 
a time or becomes entirely subordinated to the later one; e. g. 
the word Christ has entirely lost, for most of those that use or 
hear it, its original meaning ; God and Saviour have the older 
and more general meaning at times, but more often the later 
specialized one; Father and Son, as names of the Persons of 
the Trinity, are far less frequent than as ordinary names 
of relationship. We cannot always feel certain, therefore, in 
reading the Beowulf, whether the word is used by the writer 
with full consciousness of its later sense or with its older 
meaning. All cases of this kind are included in the follow- 
ing discussion ; the question whether the earlier or the later 
meaning is to be assumed is considered in its place. 

There are in the Beowulf sixty-eight passages in which the 
form of expression or the character of the thought seems to 
suggest something in Christian usage or doctrine, and we may 
properly assume that they had this effect on Christian readers 
at the time that the manuscript that has reached us was 
written. These passages may be classified according to con- 
tent as follows : 

1, Passages containing Bible history or allusions to some 
Scripture narrative. 

2. Passages containing expressions in disapproval of hea- 
then ideas or heathen worship. 

3. Passages containing references to doctrines distinctively 
Christian. 

4. Incidental allusions to the Christian God, to his attri- 
butes, and to his part in shaping the lives and fortunes 
of men. The fourth class is by far the most numerous; 
it comprises fifty-three cases, while under the first only 
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three passages fall, under the second one, and under the 
third ten. 

Of the three passages under the head of Scripture history, 
two refer to the Creation, the Fall, and the death of Abel ; 
one contains an allusion to the Flood. They are found in 
vv. 90-113; 1261-1266 ; 1687-1693. 

Under the second head, disapproval of heathenism, falls a 
single passage, vv. 175-178. 

These four passages are of much greater length than those 
under the other two heads, and a closer study shows that they 
differ also in other respects. They will be taken up for con- 
sideration after we have examined the others. 

The third class comprises ten allusions, more or less dis- 
tinct, to Christian doctrines. Of these one refers to reward 
in heaven, six to hell or its inhabitants, and three to the day 
of judgment. They are the following: 


756. deofla gedreg, 
‘the throng of devils.’ 


788. hellehzfton, 
‘ hell’s captive.’ 


808. feonda geweald, 
‘the power of fiends.’ 


852. hspene sawle per him hel onfeng, 
‘the heathen soul, there hell received him.’ 


977. Ser abidan sceal 
maga mane fah miclan domes 
hu him scir metod _ scrifan wille, 
‘there stained with crime must the man await the 
great doom, how the pure Lord will appoint for him.’ 


1274. gehnegde hellegast, 
‘crushed the hellish spirit.’ 
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2741. for Sam me witan ne Searf waldend fira 
morSorbealo maga _ponne min sceaced 
lif of lice, 
‘for when my life hath left my body, the Ruler of 


men may not charge me with the murder of my kins- 
men,’ 


2819. him of hwetre gewat 
sawol secean sodfestra dom, 
‘his soul departed to seek the lot of the righteous.’ 


3069. 08 domes deg, 
‘until doomsday.’ 


3072. hellbendurn fest, 
‘fast in the bonds of hell.’ 


These passages, when studied in connection with the context, 
are found, with one or two exceptions, to lack the clearness 
that one would wish in deciding how far Christian influence 
has shaped them. For example, the reference in 977 ff. seems 
when standing by itself to be a clear allusion to the day of 
judgment, but in the poem it is put into the mouth of Beo- 
wulf, who assures Hrothgar that the escape of Grendel is a 
matter of no importance, since his wound is surely mortal. 
The doom that Grendel must abide seems therefore to be 
death. The allusions to hell in 788, 852 and 3072, become 
equally doubtful when we remember that Hel is the goddess 
of the world of the dead and corresponds to the classical 
Persephone. If we treat the word as a proper name we make 
the allusion entirely heathen. But “hellegast,” in 1274, we 
may assume, would be used only by a Christian. Other pas- 
sages receive their Christian coloring from the use of the 
words deofol and feond. But it is not certain that feond, 
which strictly means ‘foe,’ has here the later sense that we 
now attach to the word ‘fiend,’ and deofol, though it was 
introduced from Latin with the coming of Christianity, does 
not refer in v. 756 to the devils of hell, but to the ocean 
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monsters like Grendel, into whose company he wishes to 
escape. It is possible that the word, which is often used 
of nixies, kobolds, gnomes, etc., had already lost its meaning 
to such a degree that it could be used without suggesting 
anything in Christian teaching, in the way that a Protestant 
might use “Jesuit” in a sense that suggests nothing of the 
derivation or original sense of the term. Still we cannot 
suppose that any one but a Christian would use the word in 
this way, and it is, therefore, included among the Christian 
allusions, 

Under the last head, incidental allusions to God and his 
power, goodness, etc., fall the great majority of the passages 
that show a Christian coloring. They are the following : 


13. pone god sende, 
‘whom God sent.’ 
16. him pes liffrea 
wuldres wealdend _woroldare forgeaf, 


‘the Lord of life, the Prince of glory, gave them 
prosperity thereafter.’ 


27. feran on frean were, 
‘go into the Lord’s keeping.’ 


73. swyle him god sealde, 
‘which God had given him.’ 


2169. for metode (reading not certain), 
‘because of the Lord,’ 


227. gode pancedon, 
‘thanked God.’ 
316. feeder alwalda 
mid arstafum eowic gehealde, 
‘the Almighty Father kindly keep you !’ 


381, hine halig god 
for arstafum —_us onsende, 
‘the holy God hath sent him for our help.’ 
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Ser gelyfan sceal 
drihtnes dome _ se pe hine dead nimed, 


‘he whom death shall take must yield him to the 
Lord’s will.’ 


god eape mag 
pone dolsceaSan deda getwefan, 
‘God can easily keep the foe from his deeds.’ 


beorht beacen godes, 
‘God’s bright sign’ (the sun), 


gode pancode, 
‘thanked God.’ 


metodes hyldo, 
‘the Lord’s favor.’ 
witig god 
on swa hweepere hond _halig drihten 
merdo deme swa him gemet pince, 


‘let the wise God, the holy Lord, adjudge honor on 
either side, as seemeth meet to him.’ 


ac him dryhten forgeaf 
wigspeda gewiofu, 
‘but the Lord gave them victory.’ 
808 is gecyped 
pet mihtig god manna cynnes 
weold [w Jideferh’, 


‘the truth is shown, that the mighty God hath ever 
swayed the human race.’ 


pa metod nolde, 
‘since the Lord was unwilling.’ 


godes yrre ber, 
‘bore God’s wrath,’ 


godes ysacan, 


God’s adversary.’ 
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fag wid god, 
‘ hostile to God,’ 


alwealdan pane, 
‘thanks to the Almighty,’ 


a meg god wyrcan 
wunder efter wundre wuldres hyrde, 
‘ever can God, the glorious protector, work wonder 
on wonder.’ 


purh drihtnes miht, 
‘through the might of the Lord.’ 


pet hyre eald metod este were, 
‘that the ancient Lord was kindly toward her.’ 


alwalda pec 
gode forgylde, 
‘the Almighty repay thee with good !’ 


pa metod nolde, 
‘since the Lord was unwilling.’ 


nefne him witig god wyrd forstode 
4 Ses mannes mod metod eallum weold 
gumena cynnes_swa he nu git de, 
‘had not the wise God, fate and the man’s courage 
= him. The Lord ruled all men, as he still 
oth. 


Se him god sealde, 
‘which God gave him.’ 


hwepre him alfwalda _efre wille 
sefter weaspelle wyrpe gefremman, 

‘whether the Almighty (alwalda by conj.) after a 
period of sorrow will work a change.’ 


gode pancode 


mihtigan drihtne, 
‘thanked God, the mighty Lord,’ 
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4 halig god 
geweold wigsigor wihtig drihten 
rodera redend hit on riht gesced, 
‘and the holy God, the wise Lord, the Ruler of the 
skies, controlled the victory, adjudged it rightly,’ 


ponne forstes bend fader onlated 
onwinded welrapas se geweald hafa® 
sela mela pet is sod metod, 

‘when the Father, that hath control of times and 
seasons, that is the true Lord, looseth the fetters of 
the frost, ete.’ 


gode pancodon, 
‘thanked God.’ 


nymée mec god scylde, 
‘had not God protected me.’ 


ac me geuSe ylda waldend 
pet ic on wage _geseah wlitig hangian, 

‘but the Ruler of men granted to me to see hang- 
ing on the wall, etc.’ 


godes 4saca, 
‘God’s adversary.’ 


Seah pe hine mihtig god megenes wynnum 
eafepum stepte ofer ealle men 
ford gefremede, 

‘though the mighty God had aided him with the 
joys of power and with might, ete.’ 


wundor is to secganne 
hu mihtig god manna cynne 
purh sidne sefan snyttru bryttad 
eard 4 eorlscipe he ah ealra geweald, 


‘wondrous is it to tell how the mighty God giveth 
to mankind wisdom, home, and rank. He hath power 
over all, ete.’ 
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pees pe him er god sealde 
wuldres waldend weordSmynda del, 
“after God, the glorious Ruler, hath given him 
much honor.’ 
pes sig metode panc 
ecean drihtne, 
“ for this thanks be to the Lord, the eternal Prince!’ 


pe pa wordewidas _wigtig drihten 
on sefan sende, 
‘the wise Lord hath put these words into thy heart.’ 


gode ic panc sege, 
‘I thank God.’ 


ginfeestan gife pe him god sealde, 
‘the ample gifts that God had given him.’ 


drihten wereda, 
‘Lord of hosts’ (?). 


se Se waldendes 
hyldo gehealded, 
‘who hath the favor of the Ruler.’ 


pet he wealdende 
._ * *  * — ecean drihtne 
bitre gebulge, 
‘that he had angered the Ruler, the eternal Lord.’ 


godes leoht geceas, 

‘chose God’s light” (i. e. died). 
god wat, 

‘God knows,’ 


ic Sara fretwa _frean ealles Sanc 
wuldureyninge wordii secge 
ecum drihtne, 


‘I thank the Lord of all, the King of glory, the 
eternal Lord, for these treasures,’ 
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2857. ne Ses wealdendes wiht oncyrran 
wolde dom godes dedi redan 
gumena gehwylei__swa he gen de®, 


‘nor change the Ruler’s will (willan by conj.); the 
power of God was to rule the fate of every man, as 
yet it doth.’ 


2874. hwere hi god ude 
sigora waldend _ peet he hyne sylfne gewrsec 


‘yet God, the ruler of victories, let him avenge 
himself.’ 


3054. nefne god sylfa 
sigora soscyning _sealde pam %e he wolde 
he is manna gehyld _ hord openian 
efne swa hwylei manna __swa hi gemet Suhte, 

‘unless God himself, the true King of victories 

(he is the protection of men), should grant to whom 
he would to open the hoard, even to whomsoever he 
thought fitting.’ 


3109. on Ses waldendes were, 
‘into the Ruler’s keeping.’ 


A careful reading of the passages under this head shows 
that nearly all of them receive their Christian tone simply 
from the use of the words God and Lord (god, frea, metod, 
drihten), or of some equivalent expression (wuldres wealdend, 
feeder alwalda, ylda waldend, or the like). In a few cases 
these terms are qualified by an epithet and in a few others 
there is a statement, always in very few words, in regard to 
God’s power or goodness, A classification based on these varia- 
tions in the form of expression gives the following results: 

(a). Cases in which a simple name of Deity is used; 39, 
viz.: god, 23; metod, 7; waldend, 4; drihten, 2; frea, 2; 
feeder, 1. 

(b). Cases in which this name of Deity is qualified by an 
epithet, either an adjective, a genitive, or a word compounded 
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with the name-word, 28, viz.: god, 7; drihten, 8; waldend, 
6; metod, 1; frea, 1; feder, 1; cyning, 2; hyrde, 1; redend, 1, 

(c). Cases containing some Christian reflection, not simply 
a name or name accompanied by an epithet. Under this head 
fall seven cases, most of which have no more force than an 
epithet ; in fact, in no one of them is more expressed than is 
stated by implication in the cases under the second head. Such 
a statement, for example, as ‘he hath power over all’ (he ah 
ealra geweald, 1727), has no more force than the epithet ‘all- 
powerful’ (alwalda, 316). 

In all the Christian allusions of the poem, including those 
yet to be considered, there is one peculiarity that should not 
be overlooked. In no one of them do we find any reference 
to Christ, to the cross, to the virgin or the saints, to any doc- 
trine of the church in regard to the trinity, the atonement, etc., 
or to the scriptures, to prophecy, or to the miracles. ‘They 
might all have been written by Moses or David as easily as 
by an English monk. In fact, if it were not for the use of 
certain names and titles that have been appropriated by the 
church and thus given a technical meaning, it would not be 
difficult to find parallel expressions in Plato or Marcus Aure- 
lius. This astonishing list of omissions seems to be without 
explanation if we assume that the poem first took its present 
shape at the hands of a Christian writer. We can well believe 
that many an inmate of the cloister had enough of the spirit 
of his fathers to find delight in tales ot adventure by sea and 
land, and there is plenty of evidence that in many cases the 
monk was a kind of Friar Tuck, with only a thin veneer of 
Christianity, but we can hardly suppose that one could be 
found that would compose a poem and insert Christian reflec- 
tions and yet fail to put in a single one on those phases of 
Christianity that were especially emphasized in the training 
of the time and that form the bulk of the poems professedly 
Christian. 

The vague and colorless Christianity of these passages be- 
comes very apparent if for the word God or equivalent epithet 
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we substitute fate or the name of some heathen divinity. No 
further change is needed in many of the passages cited to 
remove the Christian tone and make them entirely heathen. 
For example, in describing the avarice and cruelty of Here- 
mod (vv. 1716 ff.), the author says, ‘Though the mighty God 
had exalted him with the joys of power and with strength, 
and had helped him more than all men, yet in his heart there 
grew up a cruel disposition, ete.’ If for God we substitute 
fate, or some word of like meaning, the moral sentiment of 
the reflection remains, to be sure, but it is no longer a Chris- 
tian sentiment. In fact, in many cases it is not necessary to 
change a word but only to assign to it its older meaning. 
When it is said that Grendel could not destroy the followers 
of Beowulf, pa metod nolde (v. 706), ‘ because the Lord willed 
it not,’ it is quite as natural to render the clause ‘ fate willed it 
not,’ thus giving to metod its older meaning. The sentiment 
of this translation finds a parallel in many other passages of 
the poem. It would require but little skill to remove the 
Christian tone of the whole, with the exception of two or 
three passages, by making a few verbal changes and giving 
to certain words the older meaning instead of the later one. 
Now if these passages can be heathenized by a few changes 
of this kind it is a very natural hypothesis that they were 
Christianized in the same way, and such a supposition ex- 
plains their occurrence and their peculiarities. We may 
assume the existence of an older poem composed by a heathen 
Scop and containing moral sentiments and reflections of the 
same character as those of Homer or Virgil or the Edda. 
Later a Christian monk “edits” it for Christian readers. 
Where the author has spoken of the gods, he changes the 
word to the singular or makes some other change in the word- 
ing so that the God of the Christians may be referred to. He 
substitutes a verse of his own, or a portion of a verse, when 
necessary, possibly omits portions that do not readily yield 
to simple amendment, but does not materially change the 
general tone, which remains, therefore, essentially heathen. 
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This method of incidental change explains the lack of all 
allusions to the leading doctrines of the Church and of any 
reference to Christ and his teaching, to say nothing of the 
many other things that we should expect to find, if we sup- 
pose that the work was composed in the first instance by a 
Christian. 

This method of revision requires great skill, if it is to 
escape detection, and there are several of the passages quoted 
that seem to show that the task that the pious reviser took 
on himself was beyond his poetic skill. The Christian allu- 
sion often has the tone of a deliberate insertion rather than a 
reflection naturally suggested by the situation or the course 
of the thought. Moreover, the revision was not thorough, 
for there are many passages that still keep the heathen tone, 
especially those that name Wyrd as the controller of the des- 
tiny of men; in one case this word apparently stands as an 
appositive to a name of Deity. The lack of sequence, and in 
one or two cases even grammatical confusion, suggest that 
we shall not be far wrong if we assume that the changes are 
the work of some monkish copyist, whose piety exceeded his 
poetic powers. That this Christianizing of an older work is 
quite possible, hardly needs proof; if an illustration of the 
method is needed, it may be found in Alfred’s Boethius. 

This explanation, if accepted, will account for all the pas- 
sages under the third and fourth heads, and for the allusion 
to the Flood under the first. It is not necessary to attempt 
to restore the older readings by conjecture ; in some cases it 
is not hard to find traces that suggest a reconstruction, but in 
most of them only conjectures are possible. A trace of the 
older heathen version may be seen, I think, in the allusion to 
the Flood, just mentioned. The sinners that lost their lives 
by the waters are there called giants, and one or two pecu- 
liarities of expression lead me to hazard the suggestion that 
the passage, before it was Christianized, contained an allu- 
sion to the Northern tale of the war of the gods with the 
giants. The whole passage reads : 
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on Sam wees or writen 
fyrngewinnes sy®dpan flod ofsloh 
gifen geotende _giganta cyn 
frecne geferdon _peet wees fremde peod 
ecean dryhtne him pes endelean 
purh weteres wylm _ waldend sealde, 

‘thereon was written the beginning of the ancient 
strife, when the flood, the pouring sea, destroyed the 
race of the giants Uheaalioes was their behavior) ; 
that was a people hostile to the eternal Lord; the 
Ruler gave them a reward therefor through the whelm- 
ing of water.’ 


There are still left three passages for which the hypothesis 
of alterations by a scribe does not seem to suffice, and which 
must be regarded as interpolations in a broader sense, either 
by the supposed reviser or by some one else. The longest of 
these is found in vv. 90-113, and contains the story of the 
Creation and Fall, with a reference to Cain as the father of 
evil monsters like Grendel. The same reference to Cain occurs 
- again in vv. 1261-1266. The third case is the reference to 
idol-worship and ignorance of the true God in vv. 175-188. 
I give this first. 


175. 


hwilum hie geheton et hrergtrafum 
wigweorpunga wordum beedon 

pet him. gastbona _geoce gefremede 

wid peodpreaum swyle wes peaw hyra 
heepenra hyht _ helle gemundon 

in modsefan _metod hie ne cupon 

deda demend ne wiston hie drihten god 
ne hie huru heofona helm _ herian ne cupon 
wuldres waldend wa bid pam %e sceal 
purh slidne nid — sawle bescufan 

in fyres fepm  frofre ne wenan 

wihte gewendan _wel bid pam pe mot 
sefter deaSdege drihten secean 

and to feeder fepmum _freodo wilnian, 
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‘at times they vowed honors in their temples, prayed 
that the devil would give them help against their woes, 
Such was their custom, the hope of the heathen ; they 

+ pee ht on = in their hearts, they knew not the 

, the judge of deeds; they knew not the Lord 
God, ‘nor coul they praise the Keeper of Heaven, the 
Ruler of glory. Sad is it for him that must thrust 
his soul into the embrace of fire in direful enmity, nor 
hope for comfort or change; well it is for him that 
shall be allowed after his death-day to visit the Lord 
and enjoy protection in the bosom of the Father.’ 


This passage does not call for extended comment. Its 
Christian tone lies in the reflection with which it closes, which 
brings it also under the third class, and in the implied con- 
demnation of heathenism contained in the statement that the 
Danes worshipped the devil and knew not the true God. But 
Hrothgar, the king of these same Danes, says that the holy 
God has sent Beowulf to his aid, that God can easily keep 
Grendel from his evil deeds, and thanks God for the sight of 
Grendel’s arm, which Beowulf has torn off in the fight. So, 
too, his queen, when she greets Beowulf, thanks God that her 
wish for a champion able to cope with the monster has been 
fulfilled, and the Danish coast-guard, after directing Beowulf 
and his comrades to the Hall, dismisses them with the pious 
wish, ‘May the All-ruling Father keep you!’ These and 
other instances are not in accord with the statement that the 
Danes knew not the true God, and seem to furnish good 
evidence that the passage containing the latter is an interpola- 
tion. I assume that the first reviser, in trying to put the 
poem in Christian garb, had left a little heathenism exposed 
here, as he has in other places, and that a later hand has added 
a moralizing passage on the wickedness of worshipping idols 
and the awful consequences to the worshipper. 

There remains one case, the reference to Cain as the ancestor 
of Grendel and the other beings of earth, air and sea, who 
were put under ban by the coming of Christianity. This 
allusion, as was said, is found twice. The second passage is 
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short and will be considered with the longer one. It contains 
a direct allusion to the murder of Abel, which is only implied 
in the first, and repeats the statement that Cain was the pro- 
genitor of the various monsters. The two passages may best 
be treated together, for it is safe to assume that they are from 
the same hand. 

It is in these two passages that we find the most distinctly 
Christian coloring of the whole poem. The first one extends 
through about twenty-four verses, but seems to be inter- 
mingled with references to Grendel and to the Danes, and as 
it stands in the Ms. offers serious difficulties of interpretation 
and confusion of thought to a much greater degree than we 
should expect, even in Old English poetry. This confusion 
is not sufficient, of itself, to warrant us in pronouncing the 
passage a later addition, though it raises suspicion of its genu- 
ineness, but when we find that a re-arrangement makes the 
whole clear, this suspicion is strengthened until it approaches 
the character of proof. It can at least lay claim to consider- 
ation as a very good hypothesis. 

An interpolation may be an intentional insertion by the 
copyist, and the motive for such insertion may be what it 
may; or it may be unintentional, the scribe inserting the 
matter because he supposes that it belongs there. The latter 
is most often the case when additional matter has been written 
on the margin. The copyist supposes that this matter has 
been added because it was omitted by the former scribe, and 
therefore puts it in. He does in this way just what the com- 
positor now does with the additions of the proof-reader, and 
misplacement is likely to occur, as it now does, if the position 
of the new matter is not carefully marked. 

It is in this way, as I suspect, that the passage under con- 
sideration found its way into the text of the poem. The Ms. 
of the Beowulf that has reached us is a copy of an older one, 
on the margin of which, I assume, some pious owner had 
written some twenty or more verses about the creation, the 
crime and punishment of Cain and the monsters like Grendel, 
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whose origin was thus accounted for. This note occurs at 
the place where Grendel is first mentioned, and was supposed, 
no doubt, to make the work more fit for Christian readers 
and more edifying to Christian warriors, The copyist, sup- 
posing that this matter belonged to the story, copied it into 
the text, but in so doing he blundered badly and mixed the 
statements about Cain with those about Grendel into a story 
that is almost unintelligible. 

The division and rearrangement that I propose is as follows: 

Original ; vv. 102-104a ; 86-90a ; 115 ff. 

Interpolated ; vv. 90b-101 ; 107-110; 104b-106; 111-114. 

By putting the verses noted in this order and omitting those 
that I suppose to have been added later, we get what I suppose 
to have been the original form of the story. Hrothgar has 
built a hall and feasts there daily with his retainers. The 
writer goes on to say: 


102. wees se grimma gest grendel haten 
mere mearestapa se pe moras heold 
fen 4 frsten 

86. Saseellengwst  earfodlice 
prage gepolode se pe in pystrum bad 
pet he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle per wes hearpan sweg 
swutol sang scopes 

115, Gewat Sa neosian sypSan niht becom 
hean huses hu hit hringdene 
wfter beorpege  gebun hefdon 
Fand pa Ser inne mpelinga gedriht 
swefan wfter symble, 


This arrangement leaves two verses incomplete, a result of 
the confused arrangement of the scribe who did not find it 
easy to fit the inserted matter to the old, But the story is 
clear and straight. It runs thus: 


‘There was a cruel spirit named Grendel, a famed 
mark-treader, who held the moors and the fen as his 
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fastness. This mighty spirit, that dwelt in darkness, 
endured with difficulty for a time the daily hearing 
of loud revel in the hall; there was the melody of 
the harp, the bard’s clear-sounding song. When then 
night came on he set out to visit the lofty house — 
to see] how the Danes had occupied it after their 
banquet. He found there a troop of warriors sleep- 
ing after their feast,’ ete. 


The interpolation, arranged as indicated above, runs thus: 


90. seegde se pe cupe 
frumsceaft fira feorran reccan 
ewrd pet se elmihtiga eordan worh|[te] 
wlitebeorhtne wang swa weeter bebuged 
gesette sigehrepig sunnan 3 monan 
leoman to leohte —landbuendum 
4 gefretwade foldan sceatas 
leomum 4 leafum lif eac gesceop 
cynna gehwyleum para Se ewice hwyrfap 
Swa Sa drihtguman  dreamum lifdon 
eadiglice od3Se#t an ongan 


fyrene frem[m]Jan — feond on helle 
* * * * * + 


107, in caines cynne pone cwealm gewrwe 
ece drihten pews he abel slog 
Ne gefeah he pere fehSe ac he hine feor forwrwc 
metod for py mane = mancynne fram 
104, fifeleynnes eard 
wonseli wer weardode hwile 
sipSan him seyppend — forserifen hefde 
111, panon untydras — ealle onwocon 
eotenas j ylfas 7 oreneas 
swylee gigantas pa wid gode wunnon 
lange prage he him Sees lean forgeald, 


This passage, it will be seen, is entirely clear and consecu- 
tive, when thus arranged, except that two or three verses 
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containing a reference to the Fall and the death of Abel are 
needed to make the proper connection between 101 and 107, 
It is noticeable that this gap is occupied in the ms. by the 
three verses in which Grendel and his dwelling-place are 
first mentioned, These verses, which in the rearrangement I 
have transposed to the beginning of the episode, where they 
naturally belong, have apparently crowded out a small por- 
tion of the interpolation, If the broken connection is restored 
by conjecture the story will run thus: 


‘He that knew how to tell the tale of the beginning 
of men from of old haa said that the Almighty made 
the earth, the fair-shining plain which the water en- 
circles, that the Victorious set the brightness of sun 
and moon for a light to men and decked with bough 
and leafage the regions of the earth; he also gave life 
to every living thing that dwells (therein Thus 
then mankind lived blessedly in joy, until one, the foe 
in hell, began to work mischief. [He beguiled them 
into disobedience, whereby they lost their home, and 
led Cain, their first-born, to slay his brother.] The 
Lord avenged on Cain’s race the slaying of Abel, he 
was not pleased with the murderous deed, but he, the 
Lord, drove him into exile far from mankind, The 
wretched man, after the Creator had outlawed him, 
inhabited awhile the land of the monsters ; from him 
sprang all the monsters, the Jotuns and elves and sea- 
beasts ; also the giants that long fought against God ; 
for that he gave them their meed.’ 


The other passage in which there is a reference to the de- 
scent of the various monsters from Cain contains about what 
we have supplied to make a consecutive story in the passage 
just given. It is as follows: 


1261. sipdSan camp weard 
to ecgbanan angan breper 
feederenmege he pa fag gewat 
morpre gemearcod mandream fleon 
westen warode panon woc fela 
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geosceaftgasta wes pera grendel sum 
heorowearh hetelic, 

‘after Cain (so by conj.) became the slayer of his 
own brother, his father’s son; stained with murder 
and outlawed he fled the joys of men and dwelt in the 
desert, From him sprang many an accursed spirit ; 
one of these was Grendel,’ ete, 


The conclusions reached in this study of the Christian allu- 
sions in the Beowulf are these :— 

1, Of the passages in the Beowulf that show a Christian 
coloring, two are interpolated, The interpolation is proved 
in the case of one of these by the statements in it, which are 
contradicted by the evidence of the poem itself; in the case 
of the other by the dislocated arrangement, which shows an 
unskilful insertion of marginal matter, A small portion of 
this latter is repeated by interpolation farther on, 

2. All the other passages in which any Christian tone can 
be detected have been made to suggest Christian ideas by 
slight changes such as a copyist could easily make, The evi- 
dence for this conclusion is found in the colorless character 
of the allusions, which appears in the entire lack of reference 
to anything distinctively Christian as contrasted with heathen- 
ism. Only on some such theory can we explain the entire 
lack of any reference to Christ, to New Testament narratives 
and teachings, and to Church doctrines and practices most in 
vogue at the time. 

3. From these two conclusions there naturally springs a 
third ; that the Beowulf once existed as a whole without the 
Christian allusions. 


F. A. BLackBurn, 




















IV.—THE MANUSCRIPT, ORTHOGRAPHY, AND 
DIALECT OF THE HILDEBRANDSLIED:' 


The Old Saxon (or Old High German) Hildebrandslied 
occupies a unique position among the remains of Germanic 
antiquity. It is the only specimen of the ancient German 
national epic preserved in the O.H.G. or the O.S. language. 
Interesting as this noble poem is, when considered by itself, 
it gains still more in interest when viewed as an older type 


‘This paper was read at the meeting of the Central Modern Language 
Conference at Chicago, December 31, 1895. A paper on the “ Dialect of 
the Hildebrandslied,” read by Dr. Francis A. Wood at the same meeting, 
is published in the Publications of the M. L, Assoc., x1, p. 323 f. A contribu- 
tion by Kauffmann in Philologische Studien (Festgabe fiir Eduard Sievers), 
1896, was received after the manuscript was in the hands of the editor 
and could not, therefore, be considered here. 

It is hardly necessary to give a comprehensive bibliography of the Hilde- 
brandslied as the principal works are mentioned in CGirein’s edition*, 1880, 
p. 3 f; Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmiiler deulacher Poesie und Prosa’, vol. 11, 
p. 8; Braune, Althochdeutaches Lesebuch*, p. 168 f; Kégel’s Althoch- wnd alt- 
niederdeutache Literatur in Paul's Grundriss der Germaniachen Philologie, vol. 
11, p. 174; Kégel’s Geschichte der deutachen Litteratur, vol. 1, 1 Teil, p. 211; 
furthermore in the Jahreaberichte fiir germanische Philologie, 1878 f. 

The text employed in this investigation is that of the manuscript un- 
changed, on the basis of Braune’s Althochd. Lesebuch®, xxvii, pp. 76,77. A 
German translation of the poem is given by Grein, p. 19 f., and by Kégel, 
Geach, d, d, Litt., p, 212. 

Foremost among articles on the Hildebrandalied are Kigel’s, in Paul's 
Grundriss and H, Miller's Zur althochdeutachen Alliterationapoesie, 1888, 11. 
Zum Hildebrandaliede, 1, Der Dialekt dea Hildebrandaliedes, p, 53-80, Kigel 
seems to have settled the vexed question of 8. or H. G. origin in favor of 
8. origin. Miller's searching investigation sought to establish the Hilde- 
brandslied a purely H. G. poem. On account of this view held by Miller, 
and from facts developed in the course of this investigation, it is possible 
to agree with him only in parts. The following works may be mentioned 
because they will be referred to: Schrider, Bemerkungen sum Hildebrands- 
liede, 1880; G. Kossinna, Uber die dltesten hochfriinkischen Sprachdenkmiiler, 
1881; and the author's treatise, Zum hochalemannischen Konsonantismus der 
althochdeutachen Zeit, 1891, 
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of the epic poetry developed into perfection, at a later period, 
in works like the Nibelungenlied, Its orthography and dia- 
lect also offer most interesting problems. These considera- 
tions will explain why a renewed detailed examination of the 
manuscript, orthography, and dialect of the poem were deemed 
justifiable. 


I, THe MANvscRIPT. 


The question how many hands have written the two pages 
on which the Hi/debrandslied is contained has frequently been 
considered by scholars. Wilhelm Grimm! decided that the 
whole poem was written by one scribe except the portion 
from the top of the second page (I. 25 of the manuscript) 
down to inwit (in all not quite 8 lines); this, according to 
Grimm, is the work of a second scribe. I shall endeavor to 
show in the following paragraphs that this opinion, although 
it has met with general favor, is untenable. 

Objection might be raised at the outset against views radi- 
cally different from those commonly accepted in regard to a 
well-known manuscript. It is appropriate, therefore, to recall 
that questions of hand-writing often present difficulties quite 
parallel to those which embarrass the critic in the attempt 
to determine the authenticity of a painting, or in the attempt to 
assign it to an artist when its origin is not known, A minute 
examination of single lines, next of lines grouped together, is 
necessary until it becomes apparent whether distinctions exist, 
small perhaps, but sufficiently eloquent in their constant repe- 
tition to establish a distinctive character in the work of art, 
or the hand-writing, as the case may be, To decide delicate 


' De Hildebrando antiquissimi carminis teutonici fragmentum, 1830. 

The Hildebrandslied covers the first and last page of cod, Theol., fol. 54, 
of the Library at Kassel (Grein, p. 8). The fac-simile employed in this 
investigation is that of Kénnecke’s Bilderatlas sur Geschichte der Deutachen 
Nationallitteratur, 1487, pp. 6,7. The facsimile of Grein’s edition is worth- 
less for the purpose of minute examination of the script. Sievers’ edition 
was not accessible to me. 
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questions of hand-writing a special training is necessary just 
as in art-criticism., 

I shall try to show that the only manuscript of the Hi/de- 
brandslied which we possess was written by five different 
hands, not two, as is generally assumed, The five hands are 
distributed in the following manner : 


( The 1st hand (a) wrote to gudBhamun inclusive 

(verse 5), 

First page The 2d hand (8) from gurtun to uuortum inelu- 
of the Ms, sive (v. 9), 

The 3d hand (y) from wer to quad inclusive 

' (v. 30), 

Reet f The 4th hand (8) from /iltibraht to man inelu- 

ryrhn sive (v, 41) or a word or two further, 
of the me, ( The 5th hand (e) from so to end (v, 68), 





A crease in the second page and blurred writing make it 
Impowlble to determine by means of the fhesimile the exact 
word where § ends and ¢ begina; this, however, la a matter 
of little importance,! 

These five hands are distinguished not only by differences 
In the form of single letters, but alsto—as would be naturally 
muppotedeby a difference in the general character of thelr 
writing; furthermore, by differences in punetuation and in 
the way in which words are spaced or written together, A 
magnifying glass will be found of service in bringing out 
clearly the distinetion of the different hands, 

We may begin with the letter g, which is especially adapted, 
on account of its complicated form, to accentuate variations in 
the writing, To make the matter plainer the different parts 
of the letter will be designated by (a) a loop at the top, () 
a shank below the loop, and (c) an appendage attached to this 
shank, In scribe a the shank is turned to the right with a 


‘According to W, Grimm, a new hand begins with inwit; according to 
Sievers (Schrider, p, 4), with «win, 
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sharp turn and a club-shaped appendage turned slightly up- 
ward is attached. The upper and lower half of the g are 
about of equal size. In 9 the shank is more vertical and the 
appendage takes the form of a well-defined hook bent at acute 
angle. The g of ¥ is similar to that of a, but has a more 
strongly defined hook (appendage). In 8 we find a g that is 
very characteristic, The shank is drawn with a firm hand 
far to the right, and the appendage is in proportion longer, 
In e the g shows slightly varying forme; this variability in 
the form of letters is quite characteristic of e and extends even 
to the way in which the words are spaced now more, now leas 
perfectly, But generally the shank or appendage show an 
angular break, which is quite peculiar to this seribe, and often 
appears even in lines which ordinarily should be straight. 
This peculiarity would seem to indicate that his hand was 
slightly palsied, 

In a similar manner differences in the formation of the 
Anglo-Saxon runic symbol for w may be shown, Examples 
are wanting for a and 4, Seribe y (as Sehrider has noticed) 
was evidently not accustomed to the use of this letter, Once, 
In waa (v, 27), the runie w was written pu, the p belng changed 
by a line placed over it Into a faulty runic w, In wer (¥, 9), 
the flrwt word written by y, we have, likewise, It seems, a p 
doing service for runiew, Beribe & writes his runio w with 
energetic strokes, so that a triangle with sharply defined 
corners and outlines is formed, Seribe ¢ breaks the down- 
ward line along the right side of the triangle, such a breaking 
of lines being quite characteristic of his writing as just men- 
tioned, 

Differences in the formation of the a are, likewine, sufficiently 
apparent to deserve mention, The of the Carolingian minus- 
cule shows a vertical shank to which is affixed at the top a 
club-shaped appendage turned to the right. This appendage 
is raised boldly upward in 8 and is more curved than in a, 
with whom it is attached almost horizontally, and has a 
different shape, A difference between the # of the scribes 
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y, € is apparent on close examination, but it would hardly be 
possible to describe it in words, The appendage in 6 first 
rises in a curve and then extends horizontally to the right. 

In the case of other letters, also, differences in the writing 
of the five scribes are recognizable. More important, even, 
than the detection of variation in detail is an appreciation of 
the difference in the general character of the hands, The 
writing of a is clumsy, of 8 decidedly calligraphic, while 
the writing of y is plain and somewhat slanting, though not 
specially careful or calligraphic. Scribe & writes an energetic 
hand, while a fracture of curved, and frequently of straight, 
lines is characteristic of e. Apart from this defect (due, per- 
haps, as stated, to a palsied hand), the writing of ¢ is not bad. 
The five scribes use a plain Carolingian minuscule belonging 
to about the beginning of the ninth century, possibly falling 
within the time of Charles the Great (768-814 a. D.). 

Before leaving the subject of hand-writing it may not seem 
inappropriate to state that the division into five hands here 
proposed had been definitely determined, purely on the basis 
of the writing and without the least consideration of the con- 
tents of the poem, when it was discovered that the 8’s of the 
Hildebrandslied are a peculiarity of scribe a only. Since the d, 
3 had not been noticed at all in distinguishing the hands, and 
since the cross bar of the 8 is so faint as to escape attention 
when searching for the salient characteristics of the writing, 
there can be no suspicion that the distribution of 8 and d 
unconsciously influenced the determination of the different 
hands. We see, therefore, that a striking orthographic pecu- 
liarity supports the division into different hands at a place 
where it is most likely to be overlooked. 

The spacing of words and the punctuation next deserve our 
attention. By spacing I mean the spaces between the words, 
unless specially stated. It will be found that in this respect, 
also, the different hands betray a different treatment which 
can in part be explained by the care bestowed upon their 
writing. In a the words are not properly spaced ; sometimes 
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they are not spaced at all, sometimes inadequately, some- 
times normally, In A the letters of a word are written evenly 
without abnormal crowding or spacing, the single words are 
separated by even spaces. In y, again, the words are some- 
times spaced and sometimes not, no special system is observa- 
ble. In & the words are correctly spaced; in a few cases 
unaccented forms are affixed to preceding accented forms, the 
scribe thereby indicating the possibility of treating such forms 
as proclitics or enclitics. In ¢ the spacing is not as neat as in 
8; but words with weaker accent are sometimes attached, as 
if proclitic and enclitic, to more strongly accented words, The 
careful observer of these differences is forced to recognize that 
the spacing of the words points to a number of different hands, 

The punctuation of the five scribes shows the following 
peculiarities ; 

In a we find punctuation three times at the end of the half- 
verse; more often (four times) it is neglected. There seems 
to be no attempt to punctuate according to the structure of 
the sentence. 

In § punctuation occurs three times at the end of the sen- 
tence, once between clauses (once omitted), once at the end of 
the half-verse, twice to separate words. 

In y, up to v. 24* inclusive, punctuation is found eight 
times at the end of the sentence (three times omitted), twice to 
separate clauses (once omitted). From 24° on, we find punctu- 
ation at the end of the sentence only once (omitted five times). 
It seems the scribe gets very careless towards the end and 
neglects to punctuate as before. 

In 6 punctuation is always (six times) employed at the end 
of the sentence, once for separating clauses. 

In ¢ punctuation is employed thirteen times to separate 
sentences (omitted once), five times to separate clauses (eight 
times omitted), four times to mark the end of the half-verse. 
It seems th: in several cases this scribe mechanically made 
sentence-divisions where they did not belong, because he did 
not fully perceive the connection of the passages. 

6 
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It is not always possible to determine exactly according to 
what principle punctuation is used, whether with reference to 
sentence-structure or to indicate the end of the half-verse ; 
for the end of the clause and sentence almost always agree 
with the end of the half-verse. Furthermore, we have to take 
into consideration the difficulty of determining how the scribes 
divided the text into sentences. The contrast between a and 
8 in regard to punctuation is very decided and helps to deter- 
mine a difference of hands, The scribes that are most careless 
in regard to writing, and spacing of words (a and +) are also 
most careless in punctuation, We perceive, therefore, the 
connection already mentioned between handwriting, spacing, 
and punctuation, with reference to the care bestowed upon 
them. 

The mistakes and corrections of the different scribes might 
with propriety have been treated in this connection, But the 
more delicate points can hardly be decided without an exami- 
nation of the manuscript. The matter is, therefore, omitted 
here.' 

The question might be raised, what caused each of the five 
scribes to break off in the middle of the sentence when turn- 
ing over the manuscript to the next scribe? According to 
what divisions were the different parts apportioned? The 
idea suggests itself that the scriber in certain cases wrote to 
the end of a line of the manuscript which they were copying. 
To test this assumption we may count the letters of scribe a 
and 8. We find 126 letters in a, 150 in the portion written 
by 8. These two numbers can be divided by 25 as neatly as 
is to be expected in a case where mathematical precision is 
impossible. It is, therefore, possible that a copied 5 lines of 
a manuscript having lines of 25 letters on an average, and 
that 8 copied 6 lines. The mistake in verse 26, miti(?) 
Deotrichhe [darba gistontun], is neatly explained if we assume 
lines of about 25 letters in the manuscript copied. The part 
given in brackets is evidently added falsely, the eye of the 


' The subject is treated by Schrider, p. 6. 
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scribe having strayed to the Detrihhe darba gistuontun of v. 
23 above. With lines of the given length in the manuscript 
copied the second Deotrichhe would be just 4 lines in a 
vertical direction below the first Detrihhe, which may have 
stood at the beginning of the 17th line, in the portion copied 
by vy; here such a mistake was most likely to happen. The 
sections y, 6, e do not help us to determine anything. Scribe 
¢ breaks off abruptly when he has reached the bottom of the 
second page of the manuscript; seribe y also seems to have 
written to the bottom of his page, in which case it is 
impossible to make calculations with & such as have been 
attempted with a, 8, although it is possible that he, too, 
stopped when he reached the end of a line in the manuscript 
that furnished the text. 

The suggestion just made does not claim to be more than a 
hypothesis advanced in the hope that further proof may be 
forthcoming at some future time, 

It has long been recognized that we do not possess the 
original manuscript of the Fildebrandslied, A number of 
mistakes in the extant version can only be explained as due 
to the process of copying.’ The existence of five scribes 
confirms this view. Every one of them stops in the middle 
of a sentence, This would not be possible if each scribe wrote 
his part from memory, or at the dictation of some one, The 
method followed in our manuscript was only possible in 
copying from another manuscript. 

The extant manuscript of the Hildebrandslied may be 
designated as K (Kassel). The lost manuscript from which 
it was copied may be called X. The following reasons seem 
to make it certain that X was copied from a third manu- 
script, which we may designate as Y. Holtzmann' and Meyer? 
have already explained? that the form -braht, which occurs a 
number of times for -brant (for example, Hiltibraht instead 
of Hiltibrant), must be due to a ligature in which the a was 
raised above the line, and the line connecting the a with the 


! Pfeiffer’s Germania, vol. 1x, p. 290. —* Pfeiffer’s Germania, xv, p. 19. 
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n below was taken for the shank of an h, while the n was 
taken for the lower part of anh, We find this mistake with 
all of five scribes of K, as the following list shows: Hilti- 
braht, v. 3 (scribe a), v. 7 (8), v. 30 (8), v. 45 (e). Hadubraht, 
v. 14 (y), v. 36 (8). We find the correct form in Hiltibrant, 
v. 14, 17 (y), v. 36 (8), v. 44, 49, 58 (e); Hadubrant, v. 3 (a), 
v. 17 (y); Heribrant, v. 7 (8), v. 44 (e). It is not likely that 
this mistake should have happened to five scribes of manu- 
script K, since, after all, the ligature of a and n is common 
enough in manuscripts of the eighth century, and does not 
even bother the tiro in matters of paleography. The mistake 
was evidently made by one person, and once made was several 
times repeated. It is needless to state that the mistake speaks 
well neither for the scribe of manuscript X, who made the 
mistake, nor for scribes K, who transmitted it unchanged : 
they cannot possibly have taken great interest in the subject 
of the poem they were copying. 

The abbreviation bt (the 6 crossed by a horizontal line) 
occurs only once, in the form Heribles (= Heribertes), v. 45 
(scribe ¢). This would seém to open up the possibility that 
the original (Y) had, in places at least, the abbreviation bt 
for brant ; that the scribes of X read it incorrectly as braht, 
and that the mistakes were copied by K. In this case, too, 
we might argue (in a manner similar to a former argument) 
that it is not likely that five scribes should all have read 
an abbreviation as -braht when a number of other readings 
were possible. This common second part of Germanic proper 
names occurs variously, as -berht, -beraht, -bert, -berat, -breht, 
-braht, -bret (although not necessarily all in the same dialect 
and with the same person). Hence, it is more natural to hold 
one scribe (X) instead of a number (K) responsible for the 
reading, and X must have copied from a third manuscript, Y. 
It is, however, doubtful whether this course of argument 
need be resorted to, for apparently the abbreviation b¢ was 
only used to designate -bert and its several variants. In 
collating the original,documents of the cloister of St. Gall 
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(eighth and ninth century), the most reliable and at the same 
time a most copious source for the O, H. G, proper names, I 
have not, as far as I could determine, seen the abbreviation 
used in any other way ; nor is it, a priori, at all likely that 
any doubt should be left in regard to the exact form of a 
proper noun, 

To sum up, it seems much more likely that scribe e found 
in the manuscript X (from which he was copying) the form 
Heribrahtes and substituted for this an abbreviation, Heribtes, 
that was quite admissible. 

A second reason for assuming an intervening manuscript, 
X, between K and the original Y is that the H. G. elements 
in the Hildebrandslied are too much of one cast to assume that 
they were solely or principally introduced by the five scribes 
of K, They were probably introduced by the same scribe, 
X, who is responsible for the reading -braht instead of -brant. 
It is not intended, however, to convey the impression that 
scribes K had no influence in changing the orthography. In 
fact, if we assume that the repetition of the darba gistwontun 
(v. 26) from v. 23 is due to a carelessness of scribe y, which is 
a likely assumption, considering the careless manner in which 
y evidently writes, then it becomes necessary also to assume 
that y has changed, in one way or another, the orthography 
of the manuscript copied. It seems that in writing the words 
a second time (incorrectly) he was more conservative and 
retained the original more faithfully. It is possible, however, 
that the mistake is due to X, and gives us an insight into the 
method according to which X copied Y. Scribe a seems to have 
introduced the 8’s, which occur only in the part written by him. 

It seems not likely that another manuscript, or more than 
one manuscript, intervened between X and the original Y. 
I do not find anywhere traces that the poem has gone suc- 
cessively through the hands of a number of H. G. scribes ; 
but, what is more important, I do not see how so many 
Saxon elements (compare the following chapter) should have 
passed unharmed through: more than two copyings. 
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The following table gives an idea of the genealogy of the 
manuscripts of the Hildebrandslied as inferred in our investi- 
gation : 

Y (original). 

| 

x 

| 

K (=a, B, ¥, 8, €). 


We cannot make any definite statements in regard to the 
writing of X and Y. The writing of K has already been 
characterized. There are indications to show that X was 
written in A.S. script.’ In v. 13 (seribe yy) min occurs, which 
was probably due to a false reading of mir in A.S. script, the 
A.S. r being very similar to an n.?_ The same scribe y shows 
an AS. f in feheta (= fehta) v.27. Likewise the use of A.S. 
runic w probably goes back to this scribe X. 

The original Y, if not written in Merovingian cursive (we 
have, I think, no good reason to assume this), still must have 
shown some cursive elements, as is proved by the ligature of 
a and n, which was erroneously read by X as -braht instead 
of -brant. It is interesting to note that these considerations, 
too, favor our assuming two manuscripts, X and Y, antedating 
our manuscript K. 


Il. THe OrtTHOGRAPHY OF THE Hildebrandslied. 


An attempt shall be made in this chapter to show that the 
orthography of the Hildebrandslied, as we possess it (K), has 
retained far more of the orthography of the original manu- 
script than seems at first sight compatible with the view that 
the original was an O.S. poem ; in the second place, that this 
orthography of the original manuscript was a systematic, 
though not very perfect, attempt to designate O.S. sounds on 
the basis of O.H.G. orthography. I assume that Kégel has 


' Miller, p. 66. * Schréder, p. 6. 
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proved that the Hildebrandslied is an O.S. poem,' and that the 
O.S. elements which we find in our manuscript of the Hilde- 
brandslied are traces of the original O.S. version. To facilitate 
a clearer understanding of the following investigations it may 
be stated here that scribes K and X were Middle G., while 
the dialect of the H.G. scribe (Y) whio noted down the poem 
is more uncertain. 

On examining the orthography of the Hildebrandslied we 
are impressed by the fact the Germ. ¢ appears always as ¢t or t 
(Saxon against H.G., zz, z),? while Germ. d is always (about 
108 times) ¢ (H.G. against S. d).3 This contrast is all the 
more striking inasmuch as we find besides the S. tt, ¢ a great 
number of other reminiscences of the O.S. original (for ex- 
ample, the forms in @, ¢, e for O.H.G. ei, the forms édre, 
gudhamun, &¢., to mention only the most striking examples)‘ 
How is it that we do not once find O.S. d, but always H.G. t? 
The orthography d is the regular one in many Middle G. 
monuments, occurs frequently in interchange with ¢, and is not 
unknown even in Upper G.° It is true that d is, in many 
cases, a trace of the orthography of an older manuscript, but 
this only proves that the d was not scrupulously changed into 
¢ and favors the statement which is now to be made. It seems 
that the original (Y) of the Hildebrandslied represented OS. d 
by means of ¢. 

Two explanations would suggest themselves for the use of 
t instead of d. Either a H.G. scribe wrote in this manner 
because he was not acquainted with the ordinary O.S. system 


1 Paul’s Grundriss, vol. 11, p. 155. 

* Miller, p. 58, propounds the view that ¢ is simply an archaic orthog- 
raphy for H.G.z. This view cannot find consideration in our investigation 
inasmuch as Moller supposes the original of the Hildebrandslied to have 
been H.G. 

3In chind, v. 13, 53, we have an agreement of final consonant in O.H.G. 
and O.S., on account of different Ablaut in the two dialects. 

“Cf. Wood, Publ. of M. L. A, vol. x1, p. 326. 

®Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gramm.*, 3 163. 
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of orthography,' or the peculiar orthography was adopted for 
the convenience of H.G. readers. Of these two possibilities 
the former seems by far the most likely. In considering the 
use of ¢ for O.S. d the following is to be noted. The genuine 
H.G. ¢ is not identical with the English or North G. ¢; it is 
in the Middle G. and thany Upper G. dialects a lenis? (i. e., 
a sound not having a strong articulation). That it was also a 
lenis in the O.H.G. period seems reasonably certain from the 
fact that it is now generally a Jenis and was developed out of 
the voiced lenis d; furthermore from the O.H.G. orthography 
d instead of t.3 The O.H.G. t and O.S, d were, therefore, not 
so very different. One advantage of the use of ¢ for O.S. d 
was this that the similarity of the O.H.G, and O.S. vocabulary 
was clearly brought out. An O.S. ‘word’ would appear as 
‘wort,’ in the form familiar to a H.G. It is even possible 
that a H.G., attempting to speak Saxon, pronounced O.S, word 
like wort. He would then be in the same position as a Ger- 
man from Southern Germany attempting to pronounce our 
English word. He does it in such a manner that we seem to 
hear at, There might perhaps be another reason for the use 
of t for O.S. d. It is possible that the H.G. scribe of the origi- 
nal (Y) used d to designate a spirant th, at least in some posi- 
tions, in which case d would not be available to designate O.S. 


‘The question might be asked whether a system of Saxon orthography 
existed when the Hildebrandslied was first written down. 

* Behaghel, Paul’s Grundriss, 1, p. 588, 294, 4; Leidolf, Die Naunheimer 
Mundart, pp. 3, 36; Lienhart, Mundart des Zornthales, p. 18; Mankel, Mundart 
des Miinsterthales, p. 6. 

The use of ¢ in O.H.G. does not necessarily point to a fortis as Behaghel 
assumes (1. c. (2)); it may in many cases have been employed to distinguish 
a voiceless sound from the voiced d (= Germ. th). Even if part of the Fran- 
conian should have fortis ¢ at the present day (Wrede, Zeitschr. f. d. Altert., 
XXXVI, p. 137) this does not prove fortis for the O.H.G. period. 

3 Braune, Ahd. Gramm.*, 3 163, Anm. 3. This d may have been employed 
extensively in the Rhenish-Franconian dialect because Germ. th long kept 
its spirant character in this dialect (Braune, Ahd. Gr.*, 2 167»), so that the 
sign d was available for Germ. d. It does not necessarily prove a different 
pronunciation from that used in other O.H.G. dialects. 
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d. The use of d in O.H.G. for designating a spirant cannot 
well be denied.’ 

Germ. ¢ appears only as ¢, # (Anlaut 5, Inl. 14, Ausl. 20 
times). The Inl. after vowels shows -tt-, not only in the 
gemination (/uttila v. 20, 67, sitten 20), but also where the O.S. 
requires simple consonant (in urhetlun v. 2, hetti, heittu 17, 
motti 60, muotti 61, lettun 63, huitte 66). In muotin vy. 2 (O.S. 
geminate) and sceotantero v. 51 we have simple consonant 
after long vowel, probably due to scribes X or K. Kéogel has 
pointed out that the -d- for -t- cannot be O.S. So much is 
certain that ¢t has been adopted with some reference to the 
O.H.G. system of sounds and orthography. K®égel thinks (as 
others before him) that the use of double ¢ has been suggested 
by the fact that the H.G. scribe of the original wrote zz for 
the mutated ¢ of his O.H.G. dialect. 

This explanation, however, does not seem quite satisfactory. 
It seems to me that this peculiar -“- is rather an attempt to 
give the more strongly articulated, possibly aspirated, ¢ of the 
O.S.? Considering that ¢ was used to designate S. d, as has 
been made probable, no expedient for distinguishing 8. d 
from S. ¢ was left but that of doubling the ¢. A double ¢ at 
the beginning or end of the word were such monstrosities in 
O.H.G. orthography, as to be practically impossible ; simple 
t had to do duty in these positions. It is a significant fact in 
this connection that -tt- after long vowels occurs not only in 
Upper G. (where its occurrence is to be expected), but also in 
Middle G. where geminates after long vowels hardly occur.* 

A third sound of the dental series, Germ. th, next deserves 
our consideration. If we except scribe a who uses 3 (4 times) 


1Cf. Author's Zum hochal. Konsonantismus, p. 82, 2 120. 

*Such a sound may be inferred for the O.S. from the quality of the ¢ in 
the Low G. and English of to-day. 

3 Examples in Sievers’ 2d. ed. of the O.H.G. Tatian, 3 43; Weissenburyer 
Katechismus, hluttru, eittar ; Isidor, Cap. 3, 3 6, hluttror ; furthermore forms 
like /eitia in Tatian and Otfrid. Is it possible that in these cases ¢t is a fortis 
rather than a geminate ? 
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we find only d. The Theotrihhe of v. 19 has no significance. 
It is a traditional spelling of the name which we find for 
instance in Notker’s Boethius,' at a time when the spirant had 
long disappeared in the High Alemannic dialect, Consider- 
ing that scribe a alone has the 8, and that he always employs 
it to designate Germ. th, it is clear that the orthography is 
introduced by him and does not belong to X or the original 
(Y).2 Our argumentation now is as before. If the original 
had any other orthography than d it is strange that it should 
have disappeared entirely, even in the Anlaut (54 d excepting 
scribe a) where th is the rule in Middle G, and frequent in 
Upper G. of the oldest period. There is nothing strange 
in the use of d to designate a spirant ; it is clearly established 
by the orthography of the proper names in the original docu- 
ments of St. Gall. The d may be simply an imperfect, 
perhaps archaic, orthography for the spirant. 

Reviewing the series of dental consonants connectedly we 
easily recognize a system according to which the scribe of the 
original (Y) apportioned the different letters. He connected 
with d the idea of a spirant and applied it for O.S. th. He 
employed ¢ (the designation of a voiceless lenis in O.H.G.) to 
designate a similar O.S, sound, the d. For O.S. ¢ (a fortis?) 
the scribe of the original availed himself of ¢ in the Inlaut, 
while ¢ had to do service for the Anl. and Ausl. Thed and ¢ 
(= Germ. d) were copied unchanged because X and K used 
the same orthography. If the ¢, t (=Germ. ¢) were not 


'Die Schriften Notkers, hag. von Piper, 1, p. 5, 1. 17. 

“Miller, p. 56, assigns the 8 to the source of our manuscript: “Im 
Anfang pflegen Die Abschreiber der Vorlage genauer zu folgen.” His 
explanation loses its force when we recognize a number of hands. 

*Braune, Abd. Gramm’, ¢ 167%, 

*Cf. Author's Hochalem. Konsonantismus, p. 82, 3 119; Sievers’ Angels. 
Gramm, 4 199, Anm. 1, The Alemannic Benedictinerregel undoubtedly 
designated a spirant by ¢, likewise an old Franconian monument like the 
Frankfurter Glossen (Steinmeyer-Sievers’ Ahd, Gloasen, 11, 144 f., Pietsch, 
Zeitachr. fd. Phil., vu, 414 ¢. Moller suggests, p. 56, that d in the Hilde- 
brandalied may be an archuic orthography for th. 
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changed into z, zz by X and K, this proves that no systematic 
attempt was made by them to change the orthography of the 
original, 

While O.S, ¢ appears unchanged in our manuscript, the 
same statement cannot be made in the case of Germ, k; it 
appears unchanged only in ik v. 1, 12, harmlicco 66, against 
H.G., spirant. The forms chwnincriche y. 13, Deotrichhe 26, 
riche 48 are doubtful ; ch might designate the spirant as well 
as the explosive.’ That ch has been used in the original for 
k seems to be reasonably certain from the frequent occurrence 
of chin the Anl., Inl, after consonants, and in gemination where 
the H.G, preserves k. This ch occurs in scribe y (folche 10, 
chind 13, 53, chud 13, 28, chuninecriche 13, chonnem 28), 
8 (cheisuringu, chuning 34), € (reecheo 48, chind 53), and per- 
haps in dechisto 26 (y) and Otachres 18, 25 (vy); it must have 
occurred in X and probably in Y. The c of enuosles 11 probably 
belongs to X or K; ¢ is a later orthography for ch in East 
Franconian’ ; qu in quad vy. 30, 49, 58 is doubtful. If -ch- 
was used for & in the original, the H.G. scribes K and X 
might interpret ch as a spirant® and substitute for it hh or A 
without knowing that they were making a spirant out of a 
8. k (examples of hh: welihhes 11, Theotrihhe 19, Detrihhe 23, 
aodlihho 55). If -ch was used for -& in the original in ih 17, 
29, 50, 54 the -h of K might be explained in the same way. 
It seems probable, however, from the form ik 1, 12 that -k 
was used in the original, and that X or K changed it into -A, 
In fole v. 51 the ¢ may be a reminiscence of the original. 

It is doubtful whether mih v. 40 (2), 51, 53, dih 59 (sih 2, 
5, 61) correspond to forms like mik, thik, or mt, tht, in the 
original. The Saxon dialect is divided into two sections, the 
one section using these pronominal forms with k, the other 
without 4.4 Although no definite decision is possible, still 


'Braune, Ahd. Gramm.*, 2 148, Anm., 2,3; @ 144. 

* Konsinna, p. 51, 

4 For this common use of ch in O.H.G.,, ef. Braune, Ahd, Gramm.", 3 145, 
* Behaghel, Paul's Grundrisa d.g. Phil, 1, p. 587, 
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the following facts deserve attention. The miti v. 19, 26, 68 
is apparently the S, midi found in certain sections of the Cod. 
Cott. of the Heliand, and not a H.G. form. The mik and thik 
of the Cott. do not occur in the same sections as the midi, so 
that it seems the scribes who used mik, thik did not use midi 
and vice versa. This would speak against a form mik, thik in 
the original (Y). We have to concede, however, the possibility 
that miti is H.G., although no such form occurs in the O.H.G. 
monuments.' The sih (v. 2, 5, 61) must be regarded as H.G. ; 
for an O.S. sik does not occur, although it puts in an appear- 
ance at a later period, perhaps under external (H.G.?) influ- 
ences.’ Before leaving Germ. k we should notice how -cc- in 
harmlicco 66 again betrays a H.G. scribe writing O.S. ; since 
he only knew unchanged & in the Inlaut as a geminate, he 
used the geminate to designate Saxon unchanged k. 

Germ. g (a spirant in Saxon) in the Anlaut and Inl. is desig- 
nated by g which was probably also used in the original Y. 
In the Ausl. we usually find ¢ (chunineriche v. 13 (yy), dine 32 
(8), wie 43, sehstic 50, bure 52, taoe 55, enic 57 (e)), only once g 
(chuning, v. 34). Perhaps the original had -g, but scribe X 
(and K?) changed this into -c which was more familiar to 
them. Such a change could be made mechanically, without 
knowledge on their part that -c (explosive) was not Saxon. 
chuning might then be preserved from the original, That -c 
was used in the original (-c sometimes designates a spirant *) 
seems to me not probable. 

Germ. p appears unchanged in werpan vy. 40, scarpen 64, 
and possibly in wambnum 68 and stoptun 65,4 Miller’s sug- 
gestion that a scribe took the line over the runic w in wamb- 


' Moller, p. 75. methi (== meti, miti?) occurs in the Altdeutsche Gespriiche 
(Zeitsehr. f. d. A., XXXIX, p. 11 (101)), The Gespriche are localized by 
Martin at Miinster in the Alsace. But the form may be Low (7i., since 
Low G, elements occur in the piece (ibid., p. 20). 

* Behaghel, Paul’s Grundr., 1, p. 629. 

*Braune, Ahd. Gramm.*, 3 145, Anm. 1; Author’s Hochal. Kons., 2 80. 

‘Maller (p. 60) assumes for p the value of an affricate, which assumption 
is of no interest if the Hildebrandslied is O.S. 
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num for the line designating an m seems quite possible; it 
would give us a form wabnum. The 6 in this word may 
have been introduced for p by the Middle G. scribes X or K 
because they were not accustomed to the use of p in the Inl. 
As in the East Franconian Tatian Germ. p may have been 
changed into pf with them. 

Germ. 6 in the Anl. appears as b (except in prut 21, pist 
41); for the Inl. we have 12 6 (besides habbe 29, sippan 31 
with gem. 5) and 1 v in hevane 30; for the Ausl. leop 27, gap 
34 ; ib 29, ab 30. The vin hevane must be S. and was probably 
preserved because the word seems to be unknown in H.G. 
It is quite possible that 5 was also used in the original to 
designate the Saxon spirant b, which orthography is common 
in O.S. and old A.S.'| The form ab perhaps favors this 
assumption, if it can be regarded as a S. form foreign to the 
dialect of scribes X and K, while ur, ar are the H.G. forms, 
not known in S., of some scribe.? The phrase ab hevane was 
probably copied unchanged from the original. If -b was used 
in the original it is easy to see how scribes X and K might 
substitute -p without being conscious that they were changing 
the designation of a spirant sound. 

The A.S, w is frequently employed for the usual uu, wu. It 
has been recognized by Schréder that the A.S. w was copied 
from another manuscript; for scribe y was evidently not 
familiar with the letter and twice used p instead (see Chap. 1, 
form of runic w with the different scribes), Scribe X who 
used—as has been argued—A.S, script is probably responsible 
for the introduction of this sign, The uu, u (=w) may be, 
in part, reminiscences from the original, The way in which 
runic w is copied even by y, who does not know the letter, 
illustrates the conservative tendency of scribes K. 

The following examples of h before consonant occur; wer 
v. 9, welihhes 11, werdar 61 (all three have runic w), huitte 66, 
ringa 6, hrustim 46, hrusti 56, hregilo 61, Since the allitera- 


1Gallee, Altsiichsische Gramm., 3 106; Sievers, Angels. Gr. 3 191. 
? Molier, p. 71. 
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tion proves that hr, hw were known to the original,’ it is likely 
that h was omitted in hw, when X substituted runic w for uu, 
u of the original (Y). The form /Awitte may go back to Y. 
The dialect of X perhaps retained hr but had w for hw; such 
a development is known in O.H.G.? 

The questions of consonantism so far treated are those 
which seem of interest for the purpose of the present investi- 
gation. The following remarks suggest themselves in regard 
to the vocalism of stem-syllables, 

Germ, ai appears in the following forms: 2 @, 1 ae, 5 ¢, 
15 e, 5 ei, 1 ai’ The ei, ai are clearly H.G., and may be due 
to X or K, while the others indicate S. @. The @, ae, ¢ would 
seem to be the designation fur an open e sound ; they are often 
used in O.H.G. to designate the open é* In Upper German 
we, ¢ is frequently employed for the open é@ developed out of 
ai before h, r, w.° The O.S, é@ (= Germ. ai) may with some 
probability be regarded as an open sound,’ in which case the 
@, ¢ would be particularly appropriate. The e of the Hilde- 
brandslied (instead of @, ¢) may in many cases be attributed 
to X and K. We find it particularly before A, r, w, where 
the Middle G. has 4 instead of ei, and Middle G. scribes were 
therefore particularly tempted to make a slight change and 
substitute e for @, ¢, while the more radical change from @, ¢ 
to ei was not so easily made. It may be noted in passing 
that the ae (not joined into a ligature) belong to y, who per- 
haps was not accustomed to the ligature. 

The use of @, ¢ in hati 17, furlaet 20, lettun 63, to designate 
é? (as in H.G, hér = hear, hiar) is most peculiar, as Kégel has 
noted.’ It is peculiar in view of the fact that the ¢ was proba- 


' Braune, Ahd Gramm.*, 3 153, Anm. 1. 

*Braune, Abd. Gramm’, 3 153, Anm. 1. 

* Wood, Publications of the M. L. Ass., x1, p. 326, 

‘ Braune, Aid. Gramm.", 3 28, Anm. 2. 

® Braune, Ahd, Gramm.*, 3 43, Behaghel, Paul’s Grundr., 1, p. 567. 

*About the quality of this sound in Middle Low G. cf. Behaghel, Paul’s 
Grundr,, 1, p. 567. 

* Paul's Grundr., 1, p. 176, 
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bly a closed sound. Only one explanation seems to suggest 
itself, namely, that the H.G, dialect of the original scribe (Y) 
had but one designation for a long e, namely, @, while ¢* had 
already changed into ea, ia. The extant Upper G. monu- 
ments, it must be acknowledged, do not favor the view that 
é? became ea, ia after the orthography é had taken the place 
of ae (from ai),' but in some dialects the development may 
have been different. In the following chapter it remains to 
be shown how the ae, ¢ seems to point to Bavarian dialect of 
scribe Y. 

Germ. au appears in the following forms: 4 ao, 9 0,1 ou, 
1 au. The ao must belong to the original Y, since taoe cannot 
be H.G. and must stand for 8. dég. Maller takes ao to be a 
designation of O.H.G. au, ou ;* but such a use is not known. 
The ao can hardly be explained on any other ground than 
that the original scribe Y used ao to designate H.G. 6 (from 
Germ. au before dentals and h),’ and therefore also employed it 
to designate an open 8.6. If scribe Y had in his H.G. dia- 
lect employed 6 (from au before dentals and A), which must 
have been an open sound (for it is distinct from the 6 which 
becomes uo), then he would also have used 6 for the 8. 6, 
which we may assume was an open sound.‘ It seems the o in 
the Hildebrandslied has often been substituted by K and X 
for ao. The au, ou in rauba 57, bouga 33 (according to the 
fac-simile it might as well be baoga) may also be due to X and 
K. As is well known ao is especially frequent in Bavarian, 
though not confined to it. 

Germ. eu and 6 require only passing notice. We always 
find eo (example, deot, vy. 13), never io; once in Detrihhe, v. 
23, and possibly also in breton e appears for eo, Possibly all 
three scribes wrote eo in their own dialect. Germ. 6 shows 
76, 6 wo; the wo may be due to K and X entirely, or in part. 


' Braune, Ald. Gramm., 2 35 with 4 43. 
'P, 66, 

* Braune, Ahd, Gramm., 4 45, 
*Behaghel, Paul's Grundr., 1, p. 667, 
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I1],—Tae Dravectr or THE Hildebrandslied, 


In this chapter the dialect of scribes K, X, Y shall find 
treatment, special attention being devoted to the dialect of the 
original Y, It appears that scribes K have not materially 
changed manuscript X which they were copying; the H.G, 
elements are so much of one cast that they must mainly be 
attributed to one scribe X, as already mentioned in Chapter I. 
The clearest indication that we have for the dialect of K is 
the 8 in seribe a. Since seribes K nowhere appear active in 
bringing out S. peculiarities, we cannot regard 3 as an attempt 
to designate O.S. th. It must be a peculiarity of the dialect of 
a which is thus marked as Middle G. The 8 occurs in the 
East Franconian Lex Salica,' to which dialect scribe a (and 
his companions #, y, 5, e) may also belong. 

The dialect of scribe X appears likewise to have been East 
Franconian. This scribe was probably less conservative than 
K and to him may be due some of the Middle G. forms col- 
lected by Maller. The her (occuring in scribes y and 8) was 
probably copied from X and may have been introduced by 
the latter. 

Looking over the list of Middle G. monuments we find that 
scribe y* of the O.H.G. Tatian shows perhaps the greatest 
resemblance to the H.G, elements of the Hildebrandslied as 
far as phonology and orthography are concerned. The fact 
that the Tatian is East Franconian and that it (at least the 
original) was written in Fulda‘ is significant in view of the 
fact that the Hildebrandslied (K), too, belonged at one time to 
the cloister of Fulda.’ How far the peculiarities in scribe + 
are due to this scribe or were copied from another manuscript 
does not concern us materially, I give a list of the principal 
similarities of Tatian y and the H.G, elements of the Hilde- 
brandalied, 


'Of, Beaune, Ahd. Lesebueh', xiv, p. 87, — * Of. Sievers’ ed.*, p. xxi. 
‘ P, 7i. 5 Of, Grein'’s edition’, p: 192 f, 
* Of, Mievers’ ed.’ of the Tutian, p, ¥it. 
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Most cases of j after consonants preserved before a and o 
oceurring in the Zatian belong to vy (Sievers, § 7), For the 
Hildebrandslied cf, Miller, p. 64, 

d- for th- occurs in vy (Sievers, § 19, Anm.; § 20, 1). 

p- for b- (3 times) occurs only in vy (§ 26). Hildebrands- 
lied: prut v. 21, pist v. 41. 

-p for -b is found 3 times in y, occurring also with other 
scribes of the Tatian (§ 26). 

-c for -g is not found in y, but is quite frequent with scribe 
£ (§ 28). 

ch for k after cons., and for geminate occurs in y (§ 48). 

é not changed to ea, ia occurs only in y (§ 69, 2). ea, ia 
does not occur in the Hildebrandslied for @ (= é). 

6 instead of wo occurs in vy (§ 70). 

au occurs once instead of the usual ou (§ 72). 

eo is the regular form for this diphthong in y (§ 74). 

It is necessary to state that scribe y of the Tatian does not 
show traces of Upper G. dialect, but simply an archaic Fran- 
conian orthography resembling the Upper G. 

What was the H.G. dialect of scribe Y, who first wrote 
down the Hildebrandslied? Miller has argued strongly against 
the idea that our poem contains any traces of Bavarian dialect or 
orthography.’ Certain considerations seem, however, to point 
more or less distinctly to Bavarian dialect. Why should a 
Middle G. scribe employ ao and @& to designate O.S. sounds 
when in his own dialect he employed 6 and é to designate the 
same or very similar sounds?? Méller states it is not likely 
that an O.S. poem should have been written down before the 
end of the eighth century; for the subjugation of the Saxons 
had only just taken place then.’ Granting the correctness 
of his argument, it is not likely that the i/debrandelied was 
written down at a period when peculiar archaic orthographies 
like ao and @ were in vogue in Middle G. The tse of @ 
seems to be quite unknown in these dialects, It must be 


' Miller, p. 55. * Of. chap. it, where ao and ae are treated, 
* Moller, p. 72. 
7 
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conceded, however, that the proper names of the Codex diplo- 
maticus Fuldensis show certain orthographies similar to those 
assumed for the H.G. of scribe Y. In the documents of scribe 
Hf Wolfram (anno 753-781), for instance, we find ao (Gaozolt, 
H No. 26, Aolmo(?) 27), d instead of th (Deodoni Danghilt 17, 
Pliddrudae 36, Gordrud 39) and a number of minor corre- 
spondences. Kégel inclines to the opinion that the original 
scribe was Bavarian.’ 

The H.G. dialect of scribe Y having been considered, the 
| question next arises, was the poem pure Saxon when first 
i} written down, or Saxon and H.G. mixed. A definite decision 
of this question is hardly possible; but something may be 
said in favor of the latter assumption. Take for instance the 
pronoun sih.? Can we imagine that scribes K or X substi- 
tuted the same for a S. form (sea or something similar) when 
there is no indication that X or K read the manuscript intelli- 
gently, or could read a passage like v. 2 intelligently ; when 
X is responsible for a promiscuous use of Hiltibraht and Hilti- 
brant, and scribes K copied this nonsense faithfully. It is 
nM more probable that the original scribe Y substituted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, H.G. forms in an O.S. poem which 
4 | he may have committed to memory at some time, perhaps 
Wh _ while staying among the Saxons. Probably the O.H.G. scribe 
found the absence of a distinct reflexive sih as strange as we 
i do and may not have mastered the Saxon idiom taking the 
place of this reflexive. 

The memory of the original scribe Y in regard to Saxon 
forms does not seem to have extended beyond certain limits and 

) to have retained particularly substantives, verbs and charac- 
teristic phrases that impress themselves on the mind, while 

| being less reliable in regard to particles and inflexions. The 

| forms sudsat v. 53, aller 38,3 usere 15, fateres 24,‘ all show 

1Of, Kégel, Geach. der d. Litt., p. 228, 

it *Cf. chapter 11, treatment of Germ. & in this paper. 


in 5Cf. Kégel, Litteraturgesch., p. 221. 
i ‘Ibid., p. 218. The O.8. would be fader (or fater in the orthography of 


i} F our poem), 
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H.G. inflexion which apparently, for metrical reasons, must 
have existed in the original. K®ogel recognizes the fact that 
these forms cannot easily be eliminated from the original and 
advances the suggestion that the language of poetry contained, 
within certain limits, a mixture of O.H.G. and O.S. forms. 
It seems to me more probable that these H.G. forms are to 
be explained in connection with the peculiar orthography of 
Y based on the H.G. orthography. Both the language and 
the orthography (as far as we can infer them) show distinctly 
that a H.G. was attempting to write a language with which 
he was not absolutely familiar, and a poem in this unfamiliar 
language which he did not remember perfectly. Our theory 
could only be proved if it were possible to show that a number 
of phrases are distinctly H.G., just as Kogel has shown a 
great number of characteristic phrases to be Saxon. 

If scribe Y was a Bavarian of the end of the eighth century 
then a number of forms may perhaps be attributed to him, 
forms which are not Saxon or Middle G., or not well known 
in those dialects, such as the chonnem vy. 28 (with gem. after 
long vowel), sippan (pp for bb) 31. 

A further prosecution of this study would demand a criti- 
cal investigation of the text and meter; this would carry us 
too far, involving as it does most difficult questions. The 
investigation, therefore, rests here for the present. 

The results of our investigation are in short : 

Our manuscript (K) of the Hildebrandslied is written by 5 
scribes (a, 8, y, 5, €), whose dialect is Middle G, (East Fran- 
conian). On the whole they seem to have copied mechanically. 

Another manuscript (X) must have intervened between K 
and Y; the dialect of this scribe was likewise Middle G. 
(East Franconian). This scribe probably was responsible for 
a part of the H.G, forms, 

X probably copied from the original (Y). It is not reason- 
able to assume more copies than these, else the O.S, elements 
would have been more nearly obliterated. 
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The orthography of Y is explained as a systematic attempt 
to designate O.S, sounds by means of a system of sound nota- 
tion familiar to a H.G, scribe, It seems that Y was a 
Bavarian, and that in attempting to write the O.S, poem he 
introduced H.G. forms through ignorance of the language, 
aggravated by an imperfect memory of the poem. 


FREDERICK H. WILKENS. 





V.—SOME UNPUBLISHED POEMS OF FERNAN 
PEREZ DE GUZMAN, 


Spain, during the fifteenth century, was very prolific in 
writers of verse, as a glance at the Cancioneros of Baena, 
Castillo, Estufiiga, and a number of other early collections, 
both printed and manuscript, will show. That these were 
not all poets by divine right, no one perhaps will gainsay, nor 
would the world have suffered any great loss, if much of their 
verse had disappeared forever. In the time of Don Juan II. 
(1407-1454), himself a poet,’ it seemed to have been considered 
a necessary accomplishment of every courtier to write poetry, 
and as the Spanish language falls into measure and rhyme at 
the slightest provocation, the practice of such an accomplish- 
ment was fraught with little difficulty. Still, despite what 
has been said above, there is a charm about much of the poetry 
in these Cancioneros that is undeniable, and among their poets 
many names occur that will always occupy an honorable place 
in the literature of Spain. With perhaps a few exceptions, 
the best poetry in these collections is found in the short lyrical 
pieces. They are often delightfully naive, but necessarily 
suffer from sameness, love being the theme of most of them, 
and even this may become wearisome. But there were also 
poets, though in much lesser number, who turned their thoughts 
to things spiritual. Of these, two of the most famous were the 
Marquis of Santillana,? and his kinsman Fernan Perez de 


1The poems of Don Juan II., King of Castile, have been printed by Pidal 
in the Appendix to the Cancionero of Baena, Madrid, 1851, p. Lxxx1. One 
of the manuscript collections alluded to above has since been published by 
the writer: Der Spanische Cancionero des Brit. Mus. (mus. Add, 10481) in 
Vollméller’s Romanische Forschungen, Bd. x, Erlangen, 1895. 

* They are collected under the rubric “ Obras devotas,” in Amador de los 
Rios, Obras del Marques de Santillana, Madrid, 1882, p. 299 ff. With the 
religious poems of a later poet, Juan Tallante, a Valencian, begin all the 
editions of the Cancionero of Hernando del Castillo, from 1511 to 1578. 
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Guzman, some of whose religious poems are here published 
for the first time. They are among the best verses that he 
has written, and are very fairly illustrative of his style and 
ability as a poet. 


I. 


Fernan Perez de Guzman, Sefior de Batres, was the son of 
Pero Suarez de Guzman, Notario Mayor of Andalugia, and 
of Dofia Elvira de Ayala, a sister of the great Chancellor of 
Don Juan II., Pedro Lopez de Ayala.’ Unfortunately neither 
the year of his birth, nor that of his death are known. 

Ticknor says (vol. 1, p. 420), “ he was born about the year 
1400,” a date which has been generally accepted, but which 
is certainly wrong. In all probability Fernan Perez was born 
about a quarter of a century before this; nearly all the facts 
we know concerning his life point to the period between 1375 
and 1380 as the time of his birth.? In the Cancionero of 
Baena (ed. of Madrid, 1851), p. 629 (No. 571), we read the 


following, prefixed to a poem by Fernan Perez: “ Este dezir 
muy famosso é bien fadado 6 letradamente fecho fiso é orden6 
el dicho Ferrand Peres de Guzman, sefior de Batres, quando 
mury6 el muy ourrado é noble cavallero don Diego Furtado de 
Mendoza, Almirante mayor de Castilla.” Pidal, in a note to 


1The best sketch of the life and works of Fernan Perez de Guzman, to 
which all later accounts have been more or less indebted, is the one prefixed 
to his Generaciones y Semblanzas (Madrid, 1775), and written, I think, by 
D. Eugenio Llaguna y Amirola, the name not being given anywhere in the 
copy I have, which contains also the Centon Epistolaric of Fernan Gomez de 
Cibdareal, and the Claros Varones de Castilla of Fernando del Pulgar. See 
also Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Lit., 1, 420. The latter’s statement, however, 
that the father of Fernan Perez was a brother of the Marquis of Santillana, 
is a mistake. See Amador de los Rios, Obras, etc., p. x. Amirola, /. ¢., 
gives no date of the birth of our author. Some account of the Guzman 
family is given in Salazar de Mendoza, Ortgen de las dignidades seglares de 
Castilla y Leon, Madrid, 1794, pp. 362, 363, and also Fernandez de Navar- 
rete, Vida del celebre poeta Garcilaso de la Vega, Madrid, 1850, p. 145. Gar- 
cilaso was a descendant, in the female line, of Fernan Perez. 

* See below, p. 254, note 1. 
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this poem, says: “The Almirante D. Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza died in 1405, a time when Fernan Perez could not have 
written verses, if, indeed, he was yet born” (p. 701). But 
there can be absolutely no doubt that our author wrote this 
poem, for it is the very one mentioned by the Marquis of 
Santillana in his well known letter to the Constable of Portu- 
gal,' to be referred to hereafter. The Marquis quotes the first 
verse of the poem : 


“Onbre que vienes aqui de pressente,” 


thus leaving no question on this point. But there is other 
evidence in the Cancionero of Baena to show that Fernan 
Perez was a well known poet at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. A reply by him to a dezir of Frangisco Imperial’s 
is found on page 224 (No. 232). The latter was a Genoese 
who wrote a long poem (ibid., p. 197, No. 226), celebrating 
the birth of Don Juan II., at Toro in 1405. From others of 
these poems (Nos. 113, 545, and 546) we also see that Fernan 
Perez exchanged verses with Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino, 
a poet who, according to Pidal (/. ¢., p. 640), wrote as early 
as 1374, if not earlier.2 These facts induce Pidal to doubt 
Fernan Perez’ authorship of these poems in the Cancionero of 
Baena; he says: “deben ser de otro poeta” (p. 658). But 
in view of the direct testimony of the Marquis of Santillana 
above, Pidal’s doubts are unfounded. Besides, we know that 
our poet’s mother was a sister of Pedro Lopez de Ayala. 
Now, Don John’s great Chancellor was born in 1332, and 
died in 1407. From this, the impossibility of Perez de Guz- 
man’s being born as late as 1400, is at once apparent. In 
addition we are to take into account that the Marquis of 


1A mador de los Rios, Obras, p.16. The Constable of Portugal (1429-66), 
afterwards King of Aragon for a brief period, was also a poet, whose verses 
are printed in the Cancioneiro de Resende, ed. Kausler, vol. 1, pp. 67-69. See 
Romania, x1, p. 155, and Gréber’s Grundriss, vol. 11, pp. 135 and 231-232. 

*According to Amador, Obras del Marques de Santillana, p. 592, Villa- 
sandino was born in 1340, and died about 1420. 
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Santillana (born in 1398) calls Fernan Perez his uncle. The 
latter was therefore probably, though not necessarily, older.’ 

Like many other distinguished Spaniards of his time, Fer- 
nan Perez de Guzman was both a soldier and man of letters, 
The earliest notice of him in the Chronicle of Don Juan IT, 
is under the year 1421. In that year he was sent, together 
with the Archbishop of Santiago, as an envoy of the Infante 
Don Enrique, to the Queen of Aragon, the mother of the 
latter. According to Gomez de Cibdareal,? Fernan Perez de 
Guzman took part in the battle fought by King John IT. 
against the Moors at la Higueruela in 1431, fighting under 
his cousin Don Gutierre de Toledo, Bishop of Palencia. A 
curious incident of this battle is related by the same writer, 
He says: “After the battle the King commanded Alfon de 
Acufia that he should take as prisoners to Cordova Fernan 
Perez de Guzman, he of Batres, and the Comendador Juan de 
Vera of Merida, because they had, in the presence of the 
King, vehemently disputed the honor of having rescued Pero 
Melendez Valdez from the hands of the Moors. He was 
only released through the intercession of the Prior Don Juan 
de Luna.” On the King’s return to Castile he ordered Don 
Gutierre de Toledo, whom he suspected of being in communi- 
cation with the Kings of Aragon and Navarre, to be put in 
prison. Fernan Perez was also imprisoned, for no other 
reason, apparently, than that he was a cousin of Don Gutierre. 
There may have been some reason for suspecting the latter 
(see Epistola L11), but as nothing could be proved against the 
Bishop, both were set at liberty. 


1It was not until long after the above was written that I was enabled to 
consult Amador de los Rios, Historia Critica de la Literatura Espafila, vol. 
V1, p. 212, where a portion of the will of Pero Suarez de Guzman, the father 
of Fernan Perez, is quoted, dated January 9, 1381, in which he mentions 
his three children, Ferrando, Maria and Aldonza, and says of them “son 
pequefios menores de edat;” also that his wife was already dead. So, if 
Ferrando was the oldest child, he must have been born about 1376, at the 
latest. 

* Centon Epistolario. Epistola 11. Ed. 1775, p. 92. 
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Puibusque' says of their release: “ Mais la politique eut 
plus de part que la justice 4 leur elargissement ; Mafaya, 
ambassadeur de Portugal, intervint en leur faveur. Perez de 
Guzman, dégofté des intrigues par cette rude lecon, se retira 
dans sa seigneurie de Batres, et ne se méla plus aux troubles 
qui agitérent tout le régne de Jean II. I] mourut vers 
1470.” 

After this imprisonment (1431), Fernan Perez seems to 
have abandoned the profession of arms; at all events, there 
is no record of his having taken any part in the wars which 
for years afterward devastated the kingdom. The above date 
(1470) is taken from Llaguno, who says (/. ¢., p. 192), “I 
presume that he died before 1470, for the introduction by 
Doctor Pedro Diaz to the Querella de la Governacion of 
Gomez Manrique,’ seems to have been written in the last 
years of the reign of Don Enrique IV. (1454-1474), and in 
it he speaks as if Fernan Perez were already dead.” 

There is nothing in this introduction, however, to show 
that it was written “in the last years of the reign of D, 


! Histoire comparée des Litiératures Espagfiole et Frangaise. Paris, 1843. 
Vol. 1, p. 417. The source of Puibusque’s information is unknown to me. 
In the Chronicle of D. Juan II, p. 310, the Portuguese ambassador is called 
Pero Gomez Malafaya. 

*This Introduction is printed in: Paz y Melia, Cuncionero de Gomez 
Manrique. Madrid, 1885. Vol. 11, pp. 230 ff. The rubric is as follows: 
Introdugion al dezir que conpuso el noble cauallero Gomez Manrique, que 
yntitula: Exclamagion e querella de la Gouernagion, al muy noble e muy 
reuerendo sefior, su syngular sefior, Don Alfonso Carillo, por la gracia de 
Dios Arcobispo de Toledo, por el Doctor Pero Diaz. Diaz says (p. 233): 
En la nuestra Ispafia a avido assy mesmo grandes varones de conponer en 
metro, entre los quales fue Fernand Perez de Guzman en aquesta nuestra 
hedad, que fue cauallero bien ensefiado, e conpuso notables obras, assy 
quanto alla forma del conponer como ala sentengia de las cosas conpuestas, 
He then speaks of the Marquis of Santillana (died in 1458), as though he 
too were already dead. Perhaps much faith cannot be put in the words 
of the Toledan Doctor, who says, on the next page that Gomez Manrique 
(born 1415) is beginning to write verses, and that if time spare him, he 
will equal the poets already named. Supposing that this was even no later 
than 1458, it will be seen that Don Gomez must have courted the muse 
rather late in life. 
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Enrique IV.” It only shows that it could not have been 
written before 1446, for in that year Alfonso Carillo, of the 
house of Acufia, became Archbishop of Toledo, nor after 
1482, in which year the Archbishop died (Garibay, Com- 
pendio Historial, Barcelona, 1628, pp. 480 and 633). Rios 
is therefore mistaken when he says this dedication was proba- 
bly written between 1483 and 1487 (Historia Critica, vol. 
vu, p. 109, note). 

We know that Fernan Perez wrote a poem on the death of 
his friend Don Alonso de Cartagena, Bishop of Burgos, who 
died in 1456, and that he was still living in 1458, is shown 
by the poem of Gomez Manrique, quoted below, though it is 
very probable that our author did not long survive his great 
kinsman, the Marquis of Santillana, who died in that year 
(1458). Be that as it may, it is quite certain that he passed 
the latter years of his life away from the Court, upon his 
estates at Batres. 

The following verses are found in the Cancionero of Cas- 
tillo (ed. of Madrid, 1886), vol. 1, p. 147: 


“Ved aqui la inuencion mia 
no sotil ni eleuada; 
como en Batres fabricada, 
assi es grossera e fria.” 


And that his retirement was not voluntary is evinced by 
his lines, likewise addressed to the Marquis : 


“ pues entre rustica gente 
me fizo vivir fortuna.” ! 


There is ample evidence to show that in his time, Fernan 
Perez de Guzman enjoyed great reputation as a poet. The 
Marquis of Santillana says of him in his letter written in 


1 These lines are quoted by Llaguno, l. ¢., p. 188, as being in the Intro- 
duction to the “Quatro Virtudes Cardinales” of Fernan Perez. The Can- 
cionero General, 1, p. 139, contains the poem, but evidently the Introduction 
is there missing, as these verses cannot be found. 
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1449, to Don Pedro, Constable of Portugal :' “ Fernand 
Perez de Guzman, mi tio, cavallero doto en toda buena 
dotrina, ha compuesto muchas cosas metrificadas, é entre las 
otras aquel epitéphio de la sepoltura de mi sefior el Almi- 
rante, don Diego Furtado, que comienga : 


“Onbre que vienes aqui de pressente. 


Fico muchos otros degires é cantigas de amores, ¢ aun agora 
bien poco tiempo h4 escrivié proverbios de grandes sentengias, 
é otra obra assaz Gt{l é bien compuesta de las Quatro Virtudes 
Cardinales.””? 

Gomez Manrique, in a poem on the-death of the Marquis of 
Santillana, says that no one is capable of doing justice to the 
great virtues of the deceased as well as Fernan Perez de Guz- 


man: 
“un cauallero prudente 
tan sabio que, ciertamente, 
yo no hallo que nos queda 
otro ninguno que pueda 
tomer el cargo presente.” ? 


The religious poetry of Fernan Perez de Guzman appears, 
as is quite natural, to have been written during the latter years 
of his life. In a treatise called the Oracional, or Book of 
Devotion, written by Don Alonso de Cartagena for Perez de 
Guzman, and printed at Murcia in 1487, the author says in 
the prologue, speaking to Fernan Perez: “ En vuestra juven- 
tud, y en la viril edad, 6 algun tanto provecta, vos veia 
ocupado en questiones, e facer vuestros dulces metros é ritmos, 
que coplas Ilamamos, de diversas materias; mas eran sobre 
cosas humanas, aunque estudiosas é buenas. Pero agora 
acordades pasar 4 lo divino 6 devoto, que 4 todo lo humano 
trasciende, escribiendo por vuestra suave metrificatura himnos 
é oraciones, 6 otras contemplaciones pertenecientes 4 considera- 


'The date of this letter has been quite clearly established by Rios, Ubras 
del Marques de Santillana, p. xc, note. 
* Rios, l. c., p. 16. 3Cancionero General, 1, p. 167. 
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cion del culto divino, de que yo algo lef é vi Jeer é loar al Rey 
(Don Juan el II.) de gloriosa memoria, que de pocos dias ac& 
de nos se partié.” 

As Don John II. is here mentioned as having died but 
a few days before, this prologue must have been written in 
1454. For an account of the other works of Fernan Perez 
one may consult Ticknor, vol. 1, p. 423 ef seq. Several of 
them exist in Ms, in the National Library at Madrid, and 
have not yet been published, so far as I know, See Gallardo, 
Ensayo, ete., vol. 11, Appendix, p. 126, 


II, 


The poems here subjoined are contained in three mss, of 
the Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris, described in the Catalogue 
under the numbers 5687 (8); 588 (C); and 591 (7)! Of 


' Ontalogue dea Manwaerita Kapagnola et dea Manuascrita Portugaia, par M, A. 
Morel Vatio, Paria, Imprimerie Nationale, 1892, p. 192, ‘These poems are 
found likewise in the Ouneionero de Irar, Bee Gallardo, Mnaayo de wna 
Hiblioteoa Kapatila, ete, Madeid, 1868, vol, 1, ol, 580; also in a Ounelonero 
in the private library of the King of Spain, See Pidal, in the introduc: 
tion to the Cune/onero de Haena, Madrid, 1841, p, LXXXVIL, 

Mince the above waa written, | have had an opportunity to examine the 
Cuncionera de lear, now in the National Library at Madrid, The “ Clent 
Trinadas” begin on folio 205, and the other poems of Fernan Peres here 
printed, on folios 66 ff. The readings of this ma, agree, except in a very 
few instances, with A; the variants are marked /, It may be mentioned 
here that the Cunelonero de lear is composed of at least three separate col- 
lections, made at various times, and bound together in one volume, The 
first and earliest portion of this Caneionero ends on the verso of folio 829, 
where the date is given as follows; A nueve dias de Marge Afio MocecL xx,” 
In the additional poems that follow, two handwritings are easily distin- 
guishable; the first being probably as laie as the middle of the sixteenth 
century; the last, perhaps, even of the seventeenth century, The poems 
here printed are likewise contained in volumes 111 and iv of a Ms, Cuncio- 
nero del Siglo X V, in ten volumes, also in the National Library at Madrid; 
No, 9 in vol, 111, the others in vol, 1v, All of these volumes are recent 
copies, the verses in volume 111 being copied from the Cancionero de Fray 
Inigo de Mendoza, now in the private library of the King; those in volume 
Iv, from the Cancionero de Fernan Peres de Guzman, likewise in the King’s 
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these manuscripts, B is the oldest,—being of the latter part 
of the fifieenth century; F, or that part of it, at least, that 
contains these poems, is perhaps equally old; while C is 
probably not much older than the middle of the sixteenth 
century. There are indications, both phonic and graphic, 
which show that / was copied by a Catalan scribe ;' B is 
doubtful, the deviations from the Castilian orthography being 
comparatively slight; while C is evidently Castilian. A pecu- 
liarity of B, which is shared by neither of the others, is the 
constant occurrence of # where the etymology requires a z or ¢. 

Among the graphic modifications in F’ which indicate a 
Catalan scribe are: ch instead of ¢ before a and o: Luchas, u, 
1; pocho, Vv, 4. The use of ny instead of fz senyor, tv, 5; 
enganyoa: danyoa, 111, 66-67; senyalados, 1, 108, and often, 
The loss of prosthetic ¢, even in cases where it is necessary for 
the metre: spiritual, 1, 159; apanto, 1, 256; atan, 1, 279; acura, 
IV, 12; apejo, 1V, 28; atrella, 11, 18, ete, The spelling linalge, 
11,61, Initial (and 4 instead of the Castilian form + liewaa, 


library, The variants of the latter Ma, are marked N, in the few cases that 
my notes give them, 

An examination of the mas, (except V, my collation of this copy being 
imperfect, and my attempt to consult the original, unsticcessful) shows that 
they fall into two divisions: H/ and OF though other differences show 
that neither one was copled from the other, The sequence of the stanzas 
in tand the next to the last stanza of No, x1, are evidence, moreover, that 
Band J do not derive from the same eopy, while other differences between 
© and /’ show that the same holds good for these, To properly edit the 
poetry of Fernan Peres, the ms, in the King’s library, would, of course, 
have to be consulted, while the date of the Caneionero de Izar, which was 
written probably within ten years of our poet's death, would alone entitle 
it te much eredit; still, the evident care with which 7 is written, together 
with the fact that it is perhaps equally as old as J, has induced me to adhere 
to my original intention of merely publishing B, always indicating the vari- 
ants of the other mas, and making only such obvious corrections as they 
afforded, 

‘It is true that most of the variations from the Castilian, that are noted, 
might be due to Aragonese influence ; /inatge, however, in F is decisive for 
Catalan, Two others, at least, of the Spanish manuscript Cancioneros, in 
the National Library, are of Catalan origin, See Romania, 1m, p, 416, 
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vI, 19 (also in B); lweuen (lover), 1x, 23 (both B and F); 
lewan, Ix, 43 (B, liewan); liewen, x, 48 (B only); leuado, x1, 
112 (B); lamar, x, 27; lenos, 1x, 34. 

Among the phonic modifications in F are: Atonic u sub- 
stituted for o: suspiro, 1, 167; turmento, 1, 206. Atonic a 
instead of e: piadades, m1, 70. The diphthong we for o: 
muestrados for mostrados, 1,107. T final, instead of d, is the 
rule in both B and F; grant, 111, 73, and often; ciudat, 111, 
2; virtut, I, 81; segunt, 11, 98; also where it has no etymo- 
logical basis, as in ningunt, 1x, 64; algunt, 111, 36; probably 
influenced by segunt. The form et, of the conjunction, has 
been everywhere changed to e, while for the s of B, a z has been 
substituted in every case where the etymology required it. 
There are few peculiarities in the vocalism in addition to those 
noted above. Latin ¢ and 9¢ are regularly diphthongized ; ef. 
Sruente, 111, 90, later frente. 

Consonants.—P is inserted between mn in condempno, I, 
239; solepne, 1x, 30; this is not rare in Castilian, and quite 
frequent in Provengal and Catalan, cf. Mussafia, Die Catalan- 
ische metrische Version der sieben weisen Meister, p. 159. 

Ct rhymes with ¢: defecto: subjeto, 111, 24; it is merely a 
learned spelling; the loan-words have ¢t, cf. Grundriss, 1, p. 
705. So pt: t, which it regularly became: escripto: bendito, 
vitt, 21; cf. abto= acto, v1, 40; but latinisms abound every- 
where in these poems. The forms a/ganga, tv, 55; algangado, 
algangar, V1, 37, seem to support the Arabic origin of this 
word, first favored by Diez, cf. Rom. Forschungen, tv, 388. 
As g however is not found in Castilian Mss., we may consider 
it as an inaccurate reproduction of a word that was strange to 
the Catalan scribe. Alcanzar took the place of older acalzar 
and encalzar, and is a crossing of both, influenced at the same 
time by the numerous words with initial al-; percanzar fol- 
lowed ; the Port. has the older form percalgar, The rhyme 
digno: camino, 111, 108, shows that Fernan Perez, as indeed 
all Castilians, pronounced dino, for which the scribe substi- 
tuted the latinized spelling, and also wrote by false analogy 
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magnifesto, X1, 88, which would scarcely have slipped from 
the pen of a Castilian, On the other hand the rhyme antigo: 
enemigo, 1, 175-6, shows that the former is due to the poet; 
it is moreover the regular form in old Spanish. 


III, 
Cient Trinadas 4 loor de la Virgen Maria. 





Alma mya, Concebida 
Noche e dia No tafiida 
3 Loa la Virgen Maria. 21 De culpa, mas eximida 
Esta adora, Del maluado 
Esta onora, E grant pecado 
6 Desta su favor implora. | 24 Quel mundo a contami- 
Esta llama, nado. 
A esta ama, Asi junta 
9 Que sobre todos der- Desque defunta 
rama 27 En cuerpo e elma as- 
Beneficios sumpta 
Sin seruicios, Fue al cielo 


12 E nos libra de los vicios. 
Esta estrella 
Es aquella 
15 La qual, Virgen e don- 
zella, 
Concebié, 
Parié e crié 
18 Al gran Rey que nos 
salud, 


5. Fa esta h, 
18, Cal granrer. 





8. Lomita A. 9. N todos dos d. 
19. Wanteng in I, 


Con tal vuelo 
30 Que en pensarlo me con- 
suelo, 
Non se lee 
Nin se cree 
33 Que jamas se vy6 nin vee, 
Que quien llama 
A esta dama 
36 Con deuoto ardor e flama, 


12. Ie noblega de 1. v. 


21, Ode al por mas e; J del mundo 


mase, 23, Comitse, 24. Jcontraminado, 25, C Affin junta; F asumpta; 
N Ansi tacta. 26, N desque difinita, 27. Fen cuerpo e en a. disjunta; 
N en c. e a, despanta; J disjunta. 29. Ndetalb. 30, F Que en lo pre- 
34. F lama; C ama, 


sumir me c, 
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Su gemido 
Non oydo 
39 Fuesse, mas bien respon- 
dido. 
Esta rosa 
Gloriosa, 
42 E clara pyedra preciosa, 
Con su uiso, 
Gozo e riso, 
45 Da 4 todos el parayso, 
Quien se inclina 
A la muy fina 
48 Dulze flor de clauellina, 
Sin falagia 
Auré la gragia 
51 De aquel Rey quel gielo 
espagia, 
Loemos, 
Glorifiquemos 
54 Esta reyna, e no dude- 
mos, 
Quel favor 
Del su valor 
57 Nos dard salud e onor, 
Oradores 
E dotores, 
60 Sotiles conponedores, 
Armonya, 
Salmodya, 
63 ‘Toda dulge melodya, 





Vos cantando, 
Vos rimando, 
66 Nunca cesses predicando, 
Prosando, 
Metrificando, 
69 Ditando, versificando 
Los loores 
E honores 
72 De la rosa entre las flores. 
El que sabe 
Nunca acabe 
75 De loar, mas siempre 
alabe 
A la santa 
De quien tanta 
78 Gloria se lee e canta, 
Cierto sea 
El que desea 
81 Loar su virtud, y crea 
Que aplaze 
E satisfaze 
84 Al Rey que 4 todos nos 
faze, 
Mucho yerra 
El que cierra 
87 Su boca, e la pone en 
tyerra, 
Callando 
E no predicando 
90 Sus loores, nin cantando : 


N70, Wanting in Lo 88, F hoydo, 90, F fue, 42, Comitae, 46, 1 
omiael, 1, Cog, O4 OF omite; Tentatin, D4, Jen elf.) Faquel f 
54, F horadores, 50, LF doetores, 60, F muptiles, 65, J von remndo; OF 
now, 66, 1 comla; F come yo, 60, F dietando, 70, | omita low, 7%, F 


desta row, Sl, # virtut, 
q, clera, 87, N la boon, 


i4, Nios, 86, OF mucha; | yera, 86, J on 
40, Nnow, 00, IN lowl, ee, 
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é Por qual via 
Yo podria 
93 Fallar Ja saluacion mya 
Tan presta, 
Como por esta 
96 Virgen preciosa e on- 
esta? 
Non por santos, 
Aunque quantos 
99 Son, e si fuessen dieg 
tantos ; 
Ca su gloria 
E su vitoria 
102 Excede toda memoria, 
Antes creo 
Que, se veo 
105 E oygo dezir e leo 
Ser obrados 
E mostrados 
108 Milagros tan sefialados, 
A loores 
De doctores, 
111 Martires, « confesasores ; 
De sagradas, 
Coronadas, 
114 Virgines purificadas ; 
Por fauor, 
Virtud e vigor 
117 Son desta preciosa flor, 


fl, F por la via, 08, F haunque, 
107, C a montradon; 1 muestendon, 
116, LF omit e, 
104, F grant; F always haw final 6) meh varianta 
126, 7 Hequesta ques bien mayor, 
142, CU Inpretando, 
141, /F’ @ disperse, 


105, F ayo, 


wenyaladon, 110, OF dolores, 


walut) virtuty jJouentut, 

ave not noted hereafter, 

demon, 

7 aunque universe, 
s 


141, JN observando, 
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Si gozamos, 
Prosperamos, 
120 Si de virtudes usamos, 
Si salud, 
Gracia, e virtud 
123 En vejez e jouentud ; 
Gran onor, 
Fama e valor, 
Riqueza, ques bien menor, 
Si tenemos, 
No dudemos 
Que desta Virgen lo aue- 
mos, 
‘a orando, 
E obsecrando, 
Ella nos lo va inpetrando, 
Syempre exora 
Kata sefiora 
Al gran Rey quel gielo 
adora, 
Por fyeles, 
Por crueles, 
Obedyentes @ rebeles ; 
Por diuerso, 
Aunque tn verso 
El rnego vaya disperse, 
;O beata, 
Intemerata, 
144 Deo et angelia grata, 


126 


129 


132 


135 


138 


141 


00, N fueren, 100, O la au g, 
108, F miraglow t, 
120, F virtut, ivi, 
1g8, F dub 
140, F hahunque; 
144, F' de low angeles ¢ 
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Quanta cura, Muy antigo 
Virgen pura, Enemigo 
147 Has de toda creatura! | 177 Eres defension e abrigo. 
Byen lo vee Si padesco, 
El que cree A tf gradesco, 
150 Los tus milagros que lee. | 180 Porque es menos que 
Deuocion meresco. 
E contricion, Si byen 6, 
153 E eficaz oracion ; A tf daré 
Abstinengia, 183 Gragias e loor, porque 
Continengia, Mas de pena 
156 Umildad e obediencia ; Que de estrena 
Por tu ruego 186 Soy digno, Sefiora buena. 
Les das luego 4 Quyen vié tanta 
159 El espiritual fuego, Bondad quanta 
A ti amo, 189 Es la tuya, Virgen san- 
A ti llamo, ta? 
162 Porque eres el verde ramo Que vigor, 
Do la flor Salud e onor 
Del nuestro amor 192 Procuras al pecador. 
165 Frutifico sin umor, | O benigna ! 
A tf miro, Tanto digna 
E sospiro, 195 De loor quanto maligna 
168 Ca si me rebueluc e giro, Es la escura 
Non veré, Creatura 
Nin fallaré 198 De quyen ti as tanta 
171 De quyen tanto bien auré, cura, 
A ti quyero, Bastaria 
En ti espero, Luz del dia 
174 Porque del maligno e} 201 Non punir la maldad 
fyero mya. 


145. F sancta cura. 150. J miraglos. 152. N contancion. 153. F 





omits e. 158. F las; CF da. 159. Fespiritual. 161. Jclamo. 162. I omits 
el verde ramo. 163. {delaf. 164. Ide. 167. Fl atisuspiro. 168. C 
Quasi; F casi me bueluo e regiro; Nresgiro. 171. Fabre. 173. I spero. 
181. Fatibien; JNhe. 184. Im.da pena. 185. Fe deestrena. 186. F 
no digno. 200. C lus. 201. C pugnar; J consumit la m. m. 
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Byen rendir 
A mal venir 
204 Quyen lo podré esto ser- 
uir. 
Agradable, 
E amable, 
207 Dulce e muy deleitable 
Es loar, 
Glorificar 
210 Tus virtudes e dictar. 
Quyen el mar 
Puede agotar, 
213 E las estrellas contar, 
Aquel cuente, 
Si se syente 
216 A ello suficiente, 
En memoria 
O ystoria, 
219 La tu excelencia e glo- 
ria, 
Si tentado 
O turbado 
222 Soy del diablo maluado, 
Al tu accorro 
Me recorro, 
225 E sin toda duda corro. 
Si penado, 
Atribulado, 
228 Affligido e molestado 
[De] pobredad, 





Enfermedad, 
231 E de otra aduersidad ; 
Si yo siento 
Su tormento, 
234 A ti, Virgen, me presento. 
So tu manto 
Todo espanto 
237 Pierdo, e con dulge canto 
Loo 4 tf, 
Condenpno 4 mf, 
240 Porque nunca te serui, 
So tus alas, 
Porque valas 
243 A mfe 4 mis obras malas, 
Td repares 
Quando orares 
246 Al tu fyjo e supplicares ; 
Buseo abrigo, 
Pues contigo 
249 No temo al mal enemigo, 
Muy loados, 
E famados, 
252 Vos, poetas laureados, 
A Maria 
Toda via 
255 Vostra alta fantasia 
Siempre alabe, 
E nunca acabe, 
258 Ca mas que vos dyreys 
cabe. 


203. F beuir. 204. N sentir; F sto seruir; the line ix wanting in 1. 
208. C deuen loar. 218. Fen; INey. 219. CF la tu excelente g. 
225. ITacoro; Nsocorro. 227. Ctribulado. 231. J toda. 236. F spanto, 
239. Icondepno. 240. F nunqua. 243. F omitsa. 245. CF Quanto. 246. 
CF omit e. 249. F el. 252. I dos p. 253. CF Amaria. 254. F has 
simply via. 255. F la v.; I yo loo con alegria. 
que mas que los dires c. 


257. C adcabe. 258. I 
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Perdido, Cerrada 
Mal espendido Huerta signada, 
261 Es vuestro dezir polido, | 282 Fuente e puerta sin en- 
En loores trada, 
De sefiores Que non vié 
264 Terrenales, e de amores. Jamas, ni entré a 
Lisonjar, 285 Sino el Rey que nos 
Mas que loar, salud, 
267 Se puede el vuestro lla- Graciosa 
mar. En Gérico rosa, ft. 
Quyen se vee 288 E oliua [e}speciosa 
Sabyo, e cree, De Cades, 


270 Su siengia aqui lanplee. 
j O sefiora ! 
A quien adora, 
273 De cuya virtud se inflora 
E] jardin 
Donde sin fin 
276 Cherubin e seraphin 
A tf loando, 
E no cesando, 
279 Santa sacra estan 
tando. 


can- 





Palma e gipres 
291 Que en el monte Syon es : 
Clara aurora, 
Mas decora 
294 Que la luna, por mf ora 
Al diuino 
Uno e trino, 
297 Cuyo espiritu en tf vino; 
E td guya 
El alma mia 
300 A la celestial via, Amen. 


Ymno 4 sant Luchas.' 


Animal del qual nos canta 

La vision de Esechiel, 

Sabio discipulo de aquel 

Ypocras de fama tanta ; , 


260. F' despendido. 


261. Cel vuestro. 270. F la emplee; J su saber a 


que cunpliere. 273, N de cuita; F virtud implora; J se inplora. 275. I’ 

onde. 277. C omits Atf. 278. Catinoc. 279. F santa santa stan c.; / 

esta sacra esta c, 280. J cerada. 281. F vera e signada; J e guardada. i i 
282. I fuiste e p. 287. 1 e generosa. 288. J e oliva muy preciosa. 

294. Cporun ora. 297. Centuvino. 298. Fen tu guia. 


1 Here, and in the following poems, the orthography of B is given. 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 





E de Ja gente muy santa 
En sus actos coronista, 

Pintor de la dulce vista 

Que los diablos espanta, 


Fuyste del santo portero 
Plenariamente ynstruydo, 
Para ser constituydo 
Euangelista tergero ; 
Despues fiel conpanero 

Del grant vaso de eleccion, 
Que de tu fe e devocion 
Es notable plegonero, 


Fe tan copiosa y plena 

Es dada 4 lo que escreuiste, 

No de vista, mas que oyste, 

Y por relagion agena ; 

Como aquel que en la grant pena 
De la cruz non se partié 

Del Sefior, y resgibié 

En guarda su madre buena, 


Lo qual es grant argumento 
De tu vida virtuosa, 

Pues tu euangelica prosa 
Aproué el sacro convento ; 
Aun es regla y documento 
Para que sea creydo 

E] justo en lo que non vido, 
Pues fama lo faze esento. 


O Lucas, por nacion Syro, 
E medico por ofigio, 


16. C pregonero. 18. F sereniste. 23. Bresabio. 29. Fhaun, 32, C 
le faze; F' lo faz exempto. 
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35 


40 


10 





15 


20 
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Relator del sacrifigio 

Del deyficado viro ; 

Del vulto precioso miro, 
Virginal, sotil pintor, 
Ora por mf, pecador, 
Que mal biuyendo deliro. 


III. 
A Santa Leocadia, 


Defensora e patrona 

De la ynperial giudat, 
Que fue de la majestat 
Gotica trono e corona ; 
Mi negligencia perdona, 
Sy tan presto e diligente 
Non loé, nin dignamente, 
Tu santisima persona. 


Desden, dulce madre mia, 
Non fue, nin mengua de amor, 
Esto sabe aquel Sefior 

Que el mundo rige e guia; 
Mas cresciendo cada dia 

Copia de tribulaciones, 

Que son grandes turbaciones 
Dél que en este mundo fia. 


Dizese quel yntellecto 
Cresce con la vexagion, 
Creolo, sy su intengion 
No pasa el termino recto ; 


37. CFemiro. 38. Fsubtil. 40. BI buyendo. 
III. 2. Ccibdad. 6. Comitse. 7. BInon loared. 9. BI En vos dulge 
10. BI non fue mengua dea. 12. Cet lo guya. 19. CF infeccion. 


m. m. 
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Mas quando el flaco subjecto 
En estremo es conbatido, 

De negesario el sentido 
Padesge mengua e defecto, 


25 Aflegido e molestado 
De Ja contraria fortuna, 
Sy fortuna ay alguna, 
O por pena de pecado 
Fue tu loar retardado, 

30 ; O Virgen clara e serena ! 
Que nin bendita ni (h)ordena 
El yngenio mal tratado. 


> ET. 


Non porque vayan cesando 
Un punto las afligiones, 

35 Mas por tus intercesiones 
Algunt tanto respirando 
De la flaqueza, sacando 
Fuerga, sy plaze al Sefior, 
De todos bienes actor, 

40 Voy tus loores cantando, 


Naciste, Virgen muy santa, 

En el reyno castellano, 

E del vergel toledano 

Eres muy preciosa planta ; 
45 En el tienpo que fue tanta 

La rauia de Daciano 

Contra el pueblo cristiano, 
f Que la fama nos espanta. 


a teustiiabat tek ancien enamine es a tet cette eta 


De generagion muy noble, 
50 Virgen santa, descendiste, 


29. B relatado; F detardado. 34. F hun p. 36. BJF respinando; 
C algun quanto. 39. C ator. 40. B doctos loores c. 41. B Nasaste. 
48. F spanta. 
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E lo que vale al trasdoble, 
En la santa fe nagiste ; 
Non turbada quando oyste 
Que venia el celerado, 
55 Mas con gesto muy pagado G 
Al martirio te ofregiste. = 


El maestro malecioso, 
Usando de su astugia 
Diabolica, e versucia, 
60 Mostrése manso, amoroso ; 

Loando el tu generoso 
Linaje e tierna edat, 
Fingiendo humanidat 

En coragon engafioso. 


65 Enpero porque dubdé 
Valer tanto sus engafios, 
Luego con terribles dafios 
E penas te amenazd, 
Dixiste: no agepto yo, 

70 Mal onbre, tus piedades, 
Ni temo tus crueldades, 
Amo al que me redimi6. 


Grant linaje no es virtud, 

Mas sonbra vana e menguada, 
75 Formosura e jouentud 

Flores son de alborada ; 

Muy frescas con la rociada, 

Marchitas con el sol fuerte, 

Tus tormentas no dan muerte, 


80 Mas vida glorificada. 


51. F tres doble; J La que v. 53. C non te turba; F non te turba. - 
54. Cscelerado. 55. C jesto. 59. CF omite. 62. F linatge. 63. BI de 
humanidat. 66, 67. F enganyos: danyos. 70. F piadades. 73. F linatge. 
77. C la rosada; B omits la. 78. F mas chichas. 
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4 Qué demandas pues, mal onbre? 

Dexa tu braueza e arte, 
Jamas aquel dulge nonbre 

De Jesus de mf se parte; 
i 85 Su cruz es mi estandarte, 
A Sus clauos mi protecion, 

Su langa mi coragon 

Trespass6 de parte 4 parte. 


- Su corona espinada 

90 De mi fruente es diadema, 
Perla nin preciosa gema 
A ella no es conparada ; 
Mi sed farta e sagiada 
Es con su vinagre e fiel, 

95 La mi gloria es el vergel 
Do su carne fue engerrada. 


Viendo asy tu fe constante, 
Segunt que lo afirmo yo, 
Por fuerga no presumi6é 
100 Quebrantar tal diamante ; 
Tiré via e pasé auante, 
Dexando 4 tf encarcelada, 
Creyendo que en su tornada 
Te faria mudar semblante 





105 Quando 4 tu noticia vino 
Ser aqui la ruciada 
, De la sangre purpurada 
De aquel terno santo e di(g)no ; 


84. C Jesus de mi no se parte. 86. B proctecion. 88. B traspasado. 
> 93. F set. 95. 1delv. 97. C Veyendo aquel tu fee constante ; F' viendo aqui. 
98. C de artes desespero; F de artes desespero yo. 100. F crebantar. 
105. I nogia. 106. BI ser aguila rugiada; C auila rogiada; F auila 
rusciada. 
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E de aquel mesmo camino 
110 Santa Julia en la batalla 

Triunfar con sant Olalla, 

Confesando el rey diuino ; 


Non el martirio temiendo, 
Mas el cielo deseando, 
115 E la tierra desdefiando, 
Deuota oracion faziendo ; 
Las manos 4 Dios tendiendo, 
E] espiritu enbiaste 
Al Sefior que tanto amaste, 
120 Con el qual reynas biuiendo. 


Myenbrete, Virgen, la hora 
Que dexiste al grant perlado 
Santo, e de Espafia primado, 
Por tf biuo; mi Sefiora, 

125 El e té orad agora, 
Porque por mf ore aquella 
Al su fijo, de quien ella 
Tanto ynpetra quanto ynplora. 


IV. 
Ymno al arcangel sant Miguel. 


Principe muy exgellente 
De la sacra gerarchia, 
E de aquella monarchia 
Celestial presidente ; 

5 Del Sefior onipotente 


Sieruo constante e leal, 


111. Ctriunpho. 112. Fal rey. In C lines 115 and 116 are interchanged. 
115. F desdenyando. 120. B buiiendo; C beuyendo. 124. FC biue. 
127. F tu fijo. 128. C impreta. 

IV. In C lines 4 and 5 are interchanged. 5. F senyor. 6: C omits e. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 


Enemigo capital 
De la lugifera gente. 


Quando aquella criatura 
10 Que muy clara fue criada, 

E despues por su maluada 

Presuncion tornada escura ; 

Con orgullo e desmesura 

Dixo: en aquilon porné 
15 Mi sylla, e yguai seré 

De aquel cuyo soy fechura. 


Muchas criaturas bellas 
De la angelica natura, 
Seguieron esta locura 

20 Por la qual se dize dellas 
Que el tergio de las estrellas 
Cayeron con su doctor 
A do nunca mengua ardor, 
Fuego, fumo, e gentellas. 


25 TG, arcangel muy pregioso, 
Premicia de jealtad, 
De constangia, fe, y verdad 
Un espejo muy lunbroso ; 
Todo ardiente e ynflamoso 

30 Contra el colegio maluado, 
Con espada e bien armado 
Fuyste sienpre riguroso. 


La estrella matutina, 
Con todo su cruel vando, 


12. F scura. 13. C argullo. 16. I que soy f.; Cso. 18. C omits la. 

19. Fsta. 21. F strellas. 23. F nunqua. 24. C fuego et f.; Fe fuego 

» fumo e centellas. 26. J primicia de lealtades. 28. F hun spejo. 29. C 
con zelo muy viguroso; then follows |. 29 of the text above, while l. 31 is 

wanting; F con sello m. v. with the same arrangement as C; 1. 30 in C 

inflamado. 31. J con la e. 32. C fueste forte et riguroso. 33. F strella. 
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35 


40 


45 


55 


60 
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Cay6 relanpagueando 
Al suelo de la centina ; 
Donde gufre e resyna 
Los quema syn piedat, 
Blasfemando su maldat 
De la justigia diuina. 


El Sefior que al maligioso 
Non dexa syn punigion, 
Nin syn remuneragion 

A] leal e virtuoso ; 
Punido el escandaloso, 
Fizo 4 ti su alferez santo, 
E del su colegio tanto 
Pringipe muy glorioso, 


Porque los sus benefigios 
Son de tanta exgellengia 
Que con gran magnifigengia 
Sobran todos los seruicios ; 
Afiadiendo mas ofigios, 

De ti fi6 la balanga, 

Donde por virtud se alcanga 
Gloria, e pena por vigios. 


Vencedor de los maluados, 
Capitan de los leales, 
Juyzios justos e yguales 
Son en tu peso afinados ; 
Los ynojos ynclinados 
[Yo] te ruego noche e dia, 
Que 4 Ja Sefiora mia 
Supliques por mis pecados. 


35. Crelanpeguando. 37. B rasina; C regina; F suffree rasina. 42, C 
pugnicion. 45, F scandalosso. 47. C ed al suc. santo; Fomitse. 53. F 
anyadiendo. 55. B alganga. 56. C sin vigios. 62. B la noche e dia. 
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Vv. 
Fyn de loores de santos, 


Como fizo Bonifagio 

Del panteon todos santos, 

Faziendo fiesta de tantos 

En un dia e poco espagio ; 
5 Yo aqui, aunque no sagio, 

Fago fyn & los loores 

De vos, muy dulges sefiores, 

Con este breve laudagio. 


Quien 4 vos, 4 mf onora, 

10 A mf esperne quien 4 vos, 
Son estas palabras dos 
Del rey 4 quien el gielo adora ; 
Flores de quien se enamora 
Todo el santo parayso, 

15 Dad loor non yntergiso 
A la muy santa Sefiora, 


Floresced, pregiosas flores, 
Reholed, lirios muy santos, 
Suenen vuestros dulges cantos, 
20 Calandrias e ruysefiores ; 
Martires e confesores, 
E virgines con las aues, 
Cuyos cantos muy suaues 
. Sienpre dan 4 Dios loores. 





25 Resplandes¢ientes estrellas, 
Fazed claro e luminoso 


4. Fen hun d. e pocho espascio. 5. F yo asi haunque n.s. 7. Cde 
vosotros d.s. 8. CF esta. 9. CQ. vosamaamio. 10. F'sperne; esper- 
nir, cf. It. spernere. 11. F stas. 12. B aqui. 18. Credoled; F redolet 
22. Bson lasa.; Felasv.conl.a., 26. F fazet. 


' 
; 
; 
' 
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Este mundo tenebroso, 
Con vyuestras virtudes bellas ; 
Claras e biuas gentellas 

30 Del diuino fuego angesas, 
Orad cort manos estesas 
A la flor de las donzellas, 





VI. 
A santa Elisabel de Ungria.' 


Gracias 4 santa Maria 
Por cuyas suplicagiones, 
Meritos e yntergesiones, 
El nuestro Sefior enbia 

5 En sus sieruos cada dia 
Deseos e deuogiones, 
Deuotas contenplagiones, 

jO santa reyna de Ungria! 


Elizabet muy pregiosa, 

10 La qual syn par e enxenplo 
Entre las reynas contenplo, 
Mas santa, mas virtuosa ; 
Muy odorifica rosa 
Entre las flores de aquella 

15 Huerta que la grant dongella 
Planté tan marauilloso. 


De las santas conjugadas, 
Dexando 4 santa Ana aparte, 


30. F ancessas. 31. C estensas; F extessas. 
1 Ymnos a santos e a santa Elisabel de U.; C Ysabel; F Elisabet. 


10. Comitse. 1). BF ante. 12. Cy masv. 13. Codorifera. 15. BIF 
muerta. 17. Bsojudgadas; Jsoluzgadas. 18, Cad parte. 
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TG lieuas el estandarte, 

20 E de las canonizadas 
Reynas bien auenturadas, 
Dignas de clara memoria, 
Aunque Elena ouo grant gloria 
De las reliquias falladas. 


25 Qual diseregion e elegangia 
Ay tan florida que baste 
A contar como juntaste 
En tu nueua y tierna ynfangia 
Tan(ta) copiosa abundangia 
30 De virtud e santidat, 
Innogencia e castidat, 
Omilldat, con grant co[n ]stangia. 


Si yo no(n) soy engafiado 
Mas precio es de dexar, 

35 Renunciar, desanparar 
Lo poseydo e ganado ; 
Que el que no(n) es aleangado, 
Aunque se pueda alcangar, 
Menospreciar, desdefiar, 

40 Pero es abto asaz loado. 


En la dignidat real 
Ofigio seruil usaste, 
La continengia guardaste 
En el matrimonial ; 


19. I lyeuas. 23. C duo. 25. CQ. exergigio o elegangia. 27. C 
mostraste. 33. J so; F enganyado. 34. F omits de; C mas perfegion es 
dexar ; perhaps Mas pregiado es d. 36. F possehido. 37. B algangado; 
C lo que. 38. Badon que se p. algangar. 39. Fdesdenyar. 40. C ato; 
F acto. 42, FC de ofigio. The sequence of the verses has been changed 
in this stanza. In B it is 42, 44, 45; in C 42, 44, 43, 46, but a correction 
indicates that 1. 45 should be in place of 1. 44; in F 42, 44, 43, 45. 43. 
B1 la congiengia tu g.; F la consgiengia g. 
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45 Asy al Sefior amaste 
Que, por tu gracia se leen, 
Doze muertos, e se creen, 
Que 4 vida resucitaste. 


A ti miren las princesas 

50 Reales, e en tf reguarden 
Las que con cobdigia arden, 
E deste mundo son presas ; 
Sy quieren sanas ser esas, 
E de penas escapar, 

55 Cunpleles seguir e amar 
Las tus deuotas enpresas. 


Vil. 


Ymno 4 Nuestra Seftora, enbiado al prior de Lupiana fray 
Estevan de Leon, 


La flor que de eterna laude 
Es mas digna non que una, 
Mas que quantas so la luna 
Nasgieron, e mas aplaude 

5 Al Sefior, que sienpre aude 
Por nos otros suplicar, 
En esto e en Dios loar 
Se letifica e congaude. 


La gentil perla que esmalta 
10 Todo el gielo e lo claresge, 

Mas que los angeles alta 

Refulge e resplandesge ; 


45. Cetsial S.amaste. 46. B/F ou. 53. F sanas @ illesas; OC et ylesas. 
54. FO de las penase, 55. C cumplelos. 

VIL. 1. F eternal. 3. B quantos. 9. O omits que. 10, CO esclaresce. 
11, Bq, en los a, 
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Magnifica, aumenta e cresge 
Los diuinales loores, 

15 E por nos, muy pecadores, 
Orando nunca fenesge. 


El gafir que faze ornado 

E] gielo con las estrellas, 

Sus virtudes digo aquellas 
20 Con que paresge argentado ; 

E] su primero tratado 

Es sienpre loar 4 Dios, 

E intergeder por nos 

Es el segundo ditado. 


25 La discreta yntergesora, 
Con yndustria ynestimable, 
Primero faze placable 
Al Sefior, e lo enamora ; 
E por conseguiente ynplora 
30 Remision de nuestros vigios, 
é Quien podré los benefigios 
Regraciar desta Sefiora ? 


Rescebid, padre honorable 
De la dulce religion, 

35 Que segunt mi opinion 
Es de todas mas amable, 
Este loor venerable 
De la celestial rosa, 

> Cuya virtud gloriosa 
40 Vos faga 4 Dios agradable, 


Muestrate, Virgen, ser madre, 
Homillmente suplicando 


13, Baumente, 17. BIF gafar, 18. F strelias, 23, Ble sienpre en- 
tender; Cen intergeder; Fe entender p.n, 27. N pscable. 
9 
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Al diuine eterno Padre, 

Su gragia nos ynpetrando, 
45 Muestrate madre mandando 

Al tu Fijo, que mand6 

Onrrar los padres e dié 

Luenga vida en aguilando, 





Muestrate, Virgen Maria, 
50 Ser madre osadamente, 

Mandando al fijo obediente, 

Pulsa, ynsiste e porfia, 

Muestrate, Sefiora mia, 

Ser madre, e sey ynportuna, 
55 E fara, syn dubda alguna, 

Gran fruto tu osadia. 


Pues 4 nos, gentes maluadas, 
Dié ligengia e libertad 
A la ynportunidad 

60 Ser atreuidas e osadas, 
Muestrate, Virgen, aosadas, 
Ser madre, e ta verds 
Que en pedir mas tardarfs 
Que en las gragias ser ganadas, 


65 Toma aquel dulge ;aue! 
De [la] boca de(l) Grabiel, 
Ecce ancilla, con el 
Beruo omill e suaue ; 
Abrir4s con esta llaue 

70 Las puertas de la clemengia ; 


44. C enpretando; G (Canc. Gen.) implorando. 47. C que dio. 48. 
aguilando, v. Romania, rv, 253; G aguinaldo. 53. B Con ruego ynsiste e p. 
54. Bsyn ynportuna; Fy ser importuna; C madre e sey in terportuna. 
59. Cetalai. 61. Fa osadas, 62. G omitstu. 66. CGabriel. 67. Gy 
conel. 69. F'con sta laue. 
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Considera tu potengia, ) 
Non te serd el osar graue, 


Pues aquella porfiada 
Solicita Cananea, 
75 Pero que ynfiel e rea, 
Non se fallé desdefiada ; 
Demas de serle otorgada 
La ynportuna petigion, 
La su fe e deuogion 
80 Del Sefior fue muy loada, 


Td, Reyna glorificada, 
Fuente de virginidat, 
Corona de humildat, 
Tanto mas serfs osada 
85 Quanto mas aventajada 
Eres desta mugergilla, 


Siendo trono, tenplo e sylla 
De la palabra encarnada. 


Quien cree ser desdefiada, 
90 Virgen, tu suplicagion, 
Creerf syn discregion 
Ser td de madre negada, 
TG, princesa muy sagrada ; 
Falso es el antecedente, 
95 Falsissimo el consequente ; 
Madre eres yndubitada. 


Myenbrate, Virgen pregiosa, 
Que por tu humildat el Padre 


72. G no ser4’l considerar graue. 75. B ynfiel erea; Ferra; G aunque 
infiel y rea. 77. G mas de le sero. 78. Cinterportuna. 79, N donagion; 
Blelasuf. 88. Becorona. 87. Gs. templo, torno, silla, 92. G omits de. 
93. C absit processa s.; F absit princessa; so Gand N. 95. IB altissimo. 
96. N M. es indilitada. 


' 
; 
; 
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110 


115 


120 


126 
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Te elegi6 por digna madre 
Del su Fijo, ;O gloriosa ! 
Esfuergate, santa rosa, 
Nunca canses ni te enojes ; 


4 Qué dubdas? ¢ porqué te encoges ? 


Manda, atreuete e osa. 


El! tu Bernaldo deuoto, 

E siervo muy singular, 
Como yo aqui lo noto, 

Nos anima 4 te rogar ; 

A ti nos manda llamar 

En nuestras tribulagiones, 
E manda en las tentacgiones 
A tf, estrella, mirar. 


En la ora peligrosa, 

En qualquier triste agidente, 
Mira sienpre e puramente 
A la Reyna gloriosa, 

De tu boca aquella prosa 
No se parta, ave Maria, 

Su memoria dé alegria 

Al coragon do reposa. 


Non yerras siguiendo 4 ella, 
Tan justas son sus carreras ; 
Confiando en esta estrella, 
Nin temes nin desesperas. 
Las actoridades veras 

E dulces de Sant Bernardo, 
Me engienden asy que ardo 
En flamas muy plagenteras. 


100. Be gloriosa; G del su Hijo glorioso, 102. OF nin canses. 103. C 


en cojes, 


104. Om. a. rosa. 105. GYta B. 108. BI noesamiater; 


F no eanimaa, 109. Cmando, 111. Grelaciones. 114. G otra acidente. 


115, C paramyente. 


119, Cdaalegria. 121. B yerra; G aquella. 122, 


C wus. 124. C temas, 126, B O dulces. 127, C pero que ardo. 
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10 


15 


VIII. 
A Nuestra Seftora, 


; O sacra esposa del espiritu santo ! 
De quien nasgié el sol de la justicia, 
; O resplandor ! ; O grandiosa letigia 
Del parayso, e del ynfierno espanto ! 
; O protegion, conseruacion e manto 
De pecadores ! ; O caxa gloriosa 
De aquella joya oliente e pregiosa 
A quien alaba el serafino canto ! 


Como podré toda la humanidat 
Renderte gracias nin fazer tal seruigio 
Que digno sea 4 tanto benefigio, 
Quando se acuerda que por tu humildat 
Tanto agradesge 4 la diuinidat 
Que en tf se fizo Dios, nuestro hermano ; 
| O excelente obra del pueblo humano! 
| O ynefable e dulge caridat ! 


De tanta gragia, Sefiora, contenta 
La tu clemengia e amor ynfinito, 
Pues nuestras culpas continua e atenta 
Oragion faze al tu fijo bendito ; 

4 Qual pensamiento, qual lengua 4 escrito, 
Sefiora mia, lo podr& regragiar, 


1, CF spirtu. 2. B omits la, 3. Ce grandiosa, 4, Fspanto. 5. Be 
protecion; Fa p. 6, Je caxa, 7. C loculenta preciosa; Fl.ep. 8. C 
serafico, 9, B todo; BI omit la; F podera, 11, B tal beneficio, 12. B 
quanto. 13, Cagradaste. 14, CO nuestro dios nuestro h.; F omits se, 15. 
Uo excelente gloria; Bomitao, 16, BO y. de grant c. 17, OF no con- 
tenta, 20. BNF su fijo; Cfazesatuf. 21, Bnin |. nine.; Cqual 1. qual 
espirto; F qual p. q. lengua only. 








25 


30 


: 10 


15 
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Qual eloquengia, qual discreto loar ? 
Al tu Bernaldo lo dexo e remito. 


Yo creo ser conclusion vera e clara, 
Syn requerir otra ynterpretagion, 
Que tu favor e santa obsecragion 
Sostiene el mundo, conserua e anpara 
Las criaturas que en esta vida amara 
Jamas non gesan al Sefior ofendiendo, 
Nin td, Sefiora, gesas yntergediendo 
Al fijo tuyo que por tf nos repara, 


IX. 


A la singular virginidat de Nuestra Seftora. 


Sy yo mi ynsufigiengia, 

E baxa yndignidat 

Miro, e tu santidat 

E gloriosa excellengia, 
Sefiora, en cuya presencia 
El gielo todo se ynelina, 

E en quien la virtud diuina 
Engerr6 su paciengia ; 


¢ Qual ser4 mi presungion, 


E quanto mi atreuimiento, 
Auiendo conoscimiento 

De mi pobre condigion, 

E de tu gran perfecgion, 
Sy te cuydo dar loor? 

O ser& sobra de amor, 

O mengua de discregion. 


23. F’q. discrecion loar. 24. Feloremito. 25. BC omit vera. 27. B 
Q. el tu f. e obsecragion. 28. Fal mundo. 29. Bsu vida. 32. Cmasr. 
IX. 8. Csapiengia. 9. Cprosungion. 10, C adtuuimyento. 
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25 


30 


35 


45 


Mas por que el amor perfecto 
Desecha todo t(h)emor 

E plaze 4 nuestro Sefior, 
Sano e deuoto yntellecto ; 

E sobre recto 5 non recto 
Lueue(n) e(1) su sol ynflama, 
Cataré del que 4 tf ama 

Mas su fe que su defecto. 


La tu grant benignidat, 
Muy dulce Virgen Maria, 
Me da deuota osadia, 

Pero con toda omildat, 
Loar tu virginidat 

En alto solepne grado, 

Non segunt el vulgo errado, 
Virgen, en comunidat. 


De virgines e dongellas 
Llenos son los calendarios, 
Non bastan los breniarios 
A las ligiones de aquellas ; 
Afirmo que todas ellas 

De obra fueron guardadas, 
E por tales collocadas 
Mas altas que las estrellas, 


Pero de las tentaciones, 

E subitos mouimientos, 
Palabras que lieuan vientos, 
E noturnas ylusiones ; 

Los humanos coragones 
Nunca fueron atreguados, 
Mas remotos e apartados 
De ti, por diuinos dones. 


21. Comitse. 22. F lueuen esus.; Cllueue ysus. 28, J para con t.o. 
30. Csublime; F'solempne. 34. F lenos. 43. Fleuan. 45. B coraciones. 
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Ta fuyste virgen obrando, 

50 Virgen en tus sentimientos, 
Virgen en tus pensamientos, 
Virgen dormiendo e velando ; 
Departiendo e razonando 
Sienpre la virginidat, 

55 En nueua e madura (h)edat 
La fuyste continuando. 


De virgines se pagaron 
Los celerados varones, 
E con promesas e dones 
60 Su santa honestad tentaron ; 
Virgen, los que 4 ti miraron, 
Asy fue el carnal fuego 
En ellos muerto, que luego 
En ninguat mal non pensaron. 


65 En la ley 4 Moysen dada, 
T4 diste principio santo 
A esta virtud, que tanto 
Es en el cielo presciada, 
Sy de virgines amada 
70 E seguida fue despues, 
E agora asy lo es, 
Por tu puerta fue su entrada. 


, Sabes td, Sefiora mia, 
Sabelo aquel en quien creo, 
75 Qual fue sienpre mi deseo ? 
A te loar todavia ; 
Non digo quanto deuria, 
Ca 4 esto, 4 quien bastara 


50. BI mouimentos; C consentimyentos, and changes places with |. 51. 
52. CF durmyendo. 53. F de partiendo. 59. Ble sus promesas. 63. B 
muertos. 64. For ningunt, ¢f. ‘Grundriss,’ pp. 708, 762. 70. F segunda. 
71. C agora si assi lo es. 74. C yocreo; BF omiten. 78. F Ca esto; Cl 
que 4 esto. 
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80 


10 


15 


20 


Mas, sy 4 ti agradara 
Eso poco que sabria? 


X. 


Ymnos 4 los gozos de Nuestra Seftora. 


Virgen que fuyste criada 
Ab inigio et eterno, 

Del Rey diuino e superno 
Elegida e consagrada ; 

De aquel vigio conseruada, 
Comun e oreginal, 

De que la gente umanal 
Toda fue contaminada, 


La tu generagion vino 

De reyes, tan gloriosa 

Qual conuiene 4 la esposa 

Del espiritu diuino ; 

Td eres el verde espino 

Que del fuego quedé sano, 

De ser saluo el pueblo humano 
Ta sola fuyste el camino. 


; O bendita! que creyste, 
Porque obedegiste, madre, 
Del muy altisimo padre 
Es fijo el que concebiste ; 
Syn pena e dolor pariste, 
Mas, , como faria dolor 
El que fue consolador 
Del mundo lloroso e triste ? 


79. C Mas se ti a. 


10. B reys. 


11. C sposa. 17. C Bendita por que c. 18. B per que. 


19. Csantissimo. 20. Blel fijoquec. 22. C fizyera. 
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Con los pastores gozosa, 
Que velauan las sus greyes, 
Allegre con los tres reyes, 
E la estrella gloriosa ; 

E con Simeon gaudiosa 
Por las palabras primeras, 
Pero con las postrimeras 
No dubdo que temorosa. 


Dulge te fue la partida 

Al tu Jusep reuelada, 
Porque seria conseruada 

Al santo nifio la vida ; 
Delectable la venida, 

Pues era el tirano muerto, 
Que las naues en el puerto 
Quem6.-con rauya encendida. 


Los sus miraglos mirando, 
E sus palabras oyendo, 
Entre ti las conferiendo, 

En tu coragon seruando ; 
Quanto duleor fue gustando 
Tu alma, yo la contenplo, 
Aunque despues en el tenplo 
Te dolias, non lo fallando. 


Yo redugo 4 tu memoria 

Actos dulces e graciosos, 

Non los tristgs e llorosos, 
Aunque dignos de grant gloria ; 
Paso por la vera estoria 

De la muy santa pasion, 

Que de nuestra redengion 
Report6 clara victoria. 


26. B greys: reys. 29. Beconsimen grandiosa; J consymen gaudiosa. 
Cf. The Gospel of St. uke, 11, 29-32. 31. Cf. St. Luke, 11, 34-35. 45. I dulge. 
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70 
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Vengo con todo deseo 

A honor e gloria suya, 

Cantando con aleluya 

Gloria in excelsis Deo ; 

Non solo 4 la que leo 

Relatar con deuogion, ° 
Mas 4 la que syn fic¢gion, 

E syn toda dubda creo. 


Digolo por la sagrada 
Resurecion que dubdaron 
Los que lo desanpararon, 
Mas de ti sienpre esperada ; 
i Como seria encelada 
Tal obra & madre tan santa, 
Pues la Magdalena canta 
Ser 4 ella demostrada ? 


El que te quiso dar parte 
De su ynjuriosa pasion, 
De su cruz e su pasion, 

4 Como querria apartarte 
De su gloria, e celarte 
Acto de tanta alegria? 
Diriamos que mas queria 
Afligirte que alegrarte. 


Los padres onrrar mandé, 
E en su remuneracion 

De la tal veneracion 
Luenga vida prometi6 ; 
Pues de aqui me esfuerco yo 
A prouar deuotamente 

Que 4 tf, madre excellente, 
Antes se ma(g)nifest6. 


62. Ctu deuogion. 69. C Como te seria celada. 70. Co madre. 74-75. 
Soin BIC. 79. IB diremos. 82. Comitssu. 85. C offresco yo. 
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Espiritualmente veo 

90 Aquel triunfo ynefable, 
Mas glorioso e notable 
Que de Cesar, nin Ponpeo ; 
Quant dulge e gragioso creo 

. Ser 4 t{ consolacgion 
95 Tu santisima agension, 
Dexando este mundo feo. 





ts. Sa Sas 


E] tienpo que aca quedaste 
Fue para edificagion 

| De la nueua plantagion 

i 100 Del fijo que tanto amaste ; 
Ynstruyste e ynformaste 
Descipulos e euangelistas, 
E cosas 4 ellos non vistas, 
Nin sabidas, reuelaste. 


{ 105 Aquel dia ya llegado 
i De la tu fin gloriosa, 
Que ante Dios es preciosa, 
Por tf tanto deseado ; 

Fue tu gozo acabado 
110 E conplido, Virgen alma, 
Quando el cuerpo con el alma 
A la gloria fue leuado. 


paar 


——— 


Cesen de su vil estoria 
) Los que te niegan congepta 
) 115 Syn pecado, e non regepta 
En cuerpo e en alma en gloria; 
Peresca la su memoria 
I De aquellos que han afirmado 
So el vaso 4 ti encerrado, 
120 Que porté el rey de victoria. 
94. NOatuc, 95. Cous.a. 97, C aqua, 105, I allegrado, 116, C 


i en cuerpo e alma; Nealmaenlag. 117, Clatum, 119, Oser el vaso 
i incinerado, 120, Cal rey. 
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Entre mi ynsufigiencia 

De virtudes, e defecto, 

E el tu clarisimo aspecto, 

E perfecta preheminengia, 
125 Con toda omill reuerengia 

Pongo los gozos presentes, 

Los quales son sufigientes 

A ynpetrar la tu clemengia. 


Como quier que muy bien veo 
130 Ser el loor ynperfecto 
En boca de onbre non recto 
Qual yo so, e tal me creo; 
Pero sy oygo e leo 
Tu amor e caridat 
135 Ser tanta, que la maldat 
Supliras de qual quier reo. 


Asaz me pone t(h)emor 
Aquello que dixo el giego, 
Lo qual con Agostin niego 
140 Dios non oye al pecador ; 
Mas creo que el tu valor 
Es tanto, Virgen Maria, 
Que la pobre obra mia 
Fards digna ante el Sefior. 


145 A la tu clara exgellengia, 
Que todo defecto sobra, 
Suplico que aquesta obra 
Yndigna de tu presencia, 
En estilo e eloquencia 

150 Material e tan grosera, 


122, B e virtudes, 123, C omits e, 127, CO omits son. 128. C creo a 
inpetrar tuc. 129, Ccomo quiere. 182,133 are interchanged in B, 133, 
N Pero si oigo et lo veo, 135, OC se que tanta es la bondad, 136, C que 
suplirasq.q.reo, 142, OO Virgen M, 146, Befecto, 150, C tan omitted, 
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Sea dulge e plazentera 
A la tu magnifigengia. 


XI. 
Oracion 4 Nuestra Seftora en fin de toda la obra. 


Virgen preciosa de muy dulge aspeto, 
O debuxado, 5 ymaginatiuo, 
En este cuerpo mortal en que biuo, 
A grandes vigios e pecados subjeto, 

5 Tanto me alegro y en 61 me delecto, 
Que, segurando en la mi fantasia 
La gragiosa semblansa de Maria, 
Jamas de mf non se parte el dilecto, 


Reyna del cielo, en cuyo amor ardo, 

10 E en quien es toda la mi esperanga, 
De cuyo dulge e benigno reguardo 
Mana e desgiende toda mi confianga ; 
En tf, mi Sefiora, por tu humildanga 
Fue ennoblecida la umana natura 

15 Quando el factor fizo su fatura, 
Como el gragioso poeta romanga, 


En el tu vientre se engendié el amor 
Que consolé la natura humana, 
Fue germinada en tf aquella flor 

20 Que descendié de Ja luz soberana ; 
Eres del gielo lunbre merediana 
De caridat e de la mortal gente, 


1, Fde cuyod; Ccuy. 2. BIF omit 5. 5, BA tanto me alegra; FC 
tanto en el med. 6. Cfigurando; B omitela. 7. FC Lamuyg. 9. BF 
ando; F yo ando; Cyo ardo. 10. Fes mi unicae.; Ctodamiu.e. 11. 
CEn cuyo. 12. Besperanga; F speranga. 13, FC grant umildanza. 15. 
FC se fiz. 16. FO lo romancga. 18. B con solo; C conjelo. 21. B lus. 
22. FC e presente. 
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En esta vida transitoria, presente, 
De esperanga eres muy clara fontana. 


25 Tanto magnifica e de tanto valor 
Eres, Sefiora, que quyen gracia demanda 
Sin requerir e llamar tu fauor, 
Yerra la vya e no sabe do anda; 
(La) tu potengia que gielo e terra manda, 
30 No solamente quando es llamada accorre, 
Mas muchas vezes al demandar precorre, 
Con tales flores florece tu guirlanda. 


Misericordia, piedat e clemengia, 

Que en tf, Sefiora, asy son juntadas 
35 Que todas juntas personas creadas 

Non son yguales 4 la tu prudencia ; 

1 O Virgen! digna de toda excellencia, 

Yo te supplico deuota e omillmente, 

Que dés tal gragia 4 la obra presente 
40 Que de buen fruto aya sufigiengia, 


Ultilogo, 


De la gruesa ynuengion mia, 

E synple maginacion, 

Ved aqui la relagion, 

Muy buen onbre Aluar Gargia ; 
45 Plega 4 la Virgen Maria, 

Que Sant Iohn e Sant Benito, 

Al gozo dulge, ynfinito, 

Nos lieuen con alegria. 


24. FO omit muy. 25. The sequence of the stanzas is that of FIC; in B 
this stanza is wanting, 27. F lamar. 31. J Aquien te llama sienpre le 
acorre, 32. I [?] de tales floresestug. 34. FC ayuntadas. 35, FC las 
personas, 36. FC magnificgiengia. 37. F inextimable excellengia; C in- 
effable. 42. Cymaginacgion. 44. Come; F buen nombre. 45. F omits a. 
46. CSan Juan et San Benito; F Sanct Johan. 47. C qual gozo. 
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NoreEs. 


I. These verses are not in B; about thirty of them (not 
consecutive) are printed in Rios, Historia Critica, etc., v1, p. 
92. In the Cancionero de Ivar (fol. 295), the verses in the 
text are followed by others, which are here subjoined : 


O Maria, luz del dia 
E respandor ; 
Quien tu virtud loaria 
4 E gran valor ; 
Sefiora, pulcra e decora 
E mansueta, 
De los cielos regidora 
8 Muy discreta. 
¢ Qual balada e cancio- 
neta 
Bastaria 
A te loar con perfeta 
12 Melodia? 
¢ Qual prosa tan copiosa 
Es o ser4, 
Que 4 tu virtud gloriosa 
16 Loaré? 
Qual musica cantaré4, 
Virgen Maria, 
Tus loores, no podria 





20 Nin sabré. 
Virgen santa de quien 
canta 
Salamon, 
De cuyo viso se espanta 
24 El dragon ; 
Angelica profesion 
E gerarchia, 
A loar tu perfecion 
28 Fallesceria. 
fin. 
Tenplo, divino tenplo, 
El tu dulgor 
Con que aplazes sin en- 
xenplo 
32 Al Saluador ; 
j O sancta e preciosa flor ! 
Acore e guia 
Al tu pobre seruidor, 
36 Que en ty confia. 


Among the extracts from the Cancionero de Ivar published 
by Gallardo, Ensayo, ete., vol. 
of this poem are also given. 

L. 175, antigo : enemigo; antigo is regular, from the spoken 
Latin anticus, antiqua, Old Span. always antigo, antigua. 

L, 180 in C is followed by deuen loar (1. 208); the text 
gives the sequence of FJ, 


1, col, 586, the opening lines 
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L. 280; ef. Pero Lopez de Ayala, Rimado de Palacio, 836, 
838 (ed. Janer, Bibl. de Aut. Esp., p. 453). ; 


III. Santa Leocadia, patroness of Toledo (1. 2), was born, 
according to Ford, Handbook for Spain (ed. of 1847, p. 484), 
in the year 306, and was cast down from the rocks by order 
of the praeses Dacian (1. 46). The relics of St. Leocadia were 
translated from Toledo to Soissons, according to Gautier de 
Coincy, in the time of Pope Gregory LV. (828-844), and sub- 
sequently to Vic-sur-Aisne. See Ward, Catalogue of Romances 
in the Brit. Mus., vol 11, p. 19. 

L. 108, dino : camino; see the remark in the Introduction. 
dignus > digno or dino is opposed to the phonetic rule, not 
only because this requires gn > fi, but also l >e. In fact in 
Fr., Sp. and Port. dignus exists popularly only in the com- 
pounds dedaigner, desdefiar; learned gn in the early period 
gives n: dino, indino (hence the “judino” Alfonso de Baena), 
malino, benino, sino, ete. Cf. Grundriss, p. 706. 

L. 110, Santa Julia, virgin martyr at Merida, with Sant 
Eulalia (I. 111), The latter is said to have been born at 
Merida in the year 290. She suffered martyrdom under the 
Emperor Maximian, surnamed Herculius, being burned alive 
in the year 304, by order of Dacian (P. Datianus praeses 
Hispaniarum), She is the patroness of Merida. See Ford, 
Handbook, p. 258. There seem to have been two Saint Eula- 
lias, for she is also the tutelar of Barcelona, v. Zeitschrift fiir 
Rom, Philol., xv, pp. 34-35, and p. 41. 


VI. St. Elizabeth of Thuringia was a daughter of King 
Andrew II., of Hungary, and was born at Pressburg in 1207. 
She became the wife of the Landgrave Ludwig of Thuringia, 
and bore him a son and two daughters. She died in 1231, 
and four years afterwards was canonized by Pope Gregory 
IX. Her head is said to be preserved in the church of St. 
Elizabeth at Breslau. Cf. Rutebeuf’s poem: La Vie Sainte 

10 
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Elysabel, Oeuvres, ed, Jubinal, Paris, 1839, vol. u, pp. 151 
and 358 ; also Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Phil., vol. xx, p. 375. 

L. 18, St. Anna, according to tradition, was the mother of 
the Virgin Mary, and the wife of Joachim. Her body is said 
to have been brought from Jerusalem to Constantinople in 
the year 710, 

L. 10, for forms like envemplo, with intercalated n, see Zeit- 
schrift fiir Rom. Philol., v, p. 551. 


VII. Fray Estevan de Leon, prior of Lupiana, is men- 
tioned as having made an exchange of hereditaments with the 
Marquis of Santillana on January 3, 1448, Amador de los 
Rios, Obras del Marques de Santillana, p. uXxxvit, Lupiana 
is about two leagues from Guadalajara, the family seat of the 
Marquis of Santillana, on the road to Cuenca, With the excep- 
tion of the first five stanzas, this poem appeared in the Cancio- 
nero de Castillo (1511), It is entitled: Hymno trobado por 
Hernan Peres de Guaman que dize: “ Monstrate ease Matrem,”’ 
v. the edition of 1882, vol. 1, p. 67. 


X. This hymn is not in /, but is contained in vol, iv of 
the Cung, del Siglo XV, in ten volumes, in the Bib, Nacional, 
Madrid, This volume is copied from the Gung, af Fernan 
Peres de Guaman, in the private library of the King, with the 
note: Los dos primerns extrofia se lnprimieron en la edicion 
de low ‘ Bietecientas’ heoha en Lishow, afio de 1664, 4°, 


XI, L, 44, Aluar Gargia de Santa Maria was the brother 
of Don Pablo de Santa Maria, Bishop of Burgos, Thin dine 
tigulsled family of baptised Jews, which played an important 
part in the relgn of D, Juan IL, (1407-1454), produced two 
well-known poeta, whose works ave found in the Caneloneron 
Generaleas Don Alonso de Cartagena, Bishop of Burgos, who 
died in 1456, and Don Pedro de Cartagena, who died in 1478, 
Pons, Viage de Eapatia, Tomo xu, p. 70, Both were sona of 
Aluar Garela de Santa Maria, The latter was one of the 
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chroniclers of Don Juan IL., the first thirteen years of this 
chronicle, i. ¢., down to the year 1420, being due to him. In 
the prologue to the Chronicle (ed, of Valencia, 1779), he is 
called, by mistake, a son of Don Pablo, Bishop of Burgos. 
He died in 1460, and is buried in the capilla mayor of the 
monastery of San Juan de Burgos. Amador de los Rios, 
Historia Oritica, vol. v1, p. 217. 


Huao A, RENNERT. 








